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PREFACE 



The information and data reported herein were 
obtained pursuant to Contract No. 87-34-69-01 
with the U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration. Organizations undertaking 
such projects under Government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express freely their professional 
judgment. Therefore, points of view or opinions 
stated in this document do not necessarily re- 
present the official position or policy of the 
Department of Labor. 
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Summary of Findings and Recommendations 



Labor mobility demonstration projects were authorized 
by the United States Congress in 1963 amendments to the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962. The goal was to 
assess and demonstrate the effectiveness of a worker reloca- 
tion assistance program for reducing unemployment. From 
March, 1965 through June, 1969, 35 agencies conducted 61 pro- 
jects in 28 states and relocated more than 14,000 workers at 
a total program cost of $13 million while testing alternate 
methods of achieving this goal. 

The purpose of the study on which this report is based 
was to conduct a comprehensive review of the experience of 
the labor mobility projects and to make recommendations on 
issues and techniques in the design and operation of a broader, 
permanent worker relocation program. The labor mobility 
demonstration projects provide valuable experience that can 
be utilized to develop guidelines for the design and opera- 
tion of a permanent national program. The results of the 
pilot projects clearly indicate that worker relocation assis- 
tance can be an important component of the manpower develop- 
ment and utilization program of the United States. 
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A. Method of Study 

The principal focus of the study was upon the experi- 
ence of labor mobility projects. Records for individual 
workers relocated by the projects could not be analyzed with- 
in the limits of available resources. In conducting the study, 
written materials relating to the experience of each project 
were assembled and analyzed. The primary source materials 
were final reports on project activities. Other sources in- 
cluded project proposals, contracts and progress reports. 
Independent research and evaluation studies of projects were 
also utilized. To supplement and expand the information in 
these written records, visits were conducted to selected 
agencies to interview project directors and operating staff. 

In addition, the legislative record, program handbooks 
and guidelines, internal Manpower Administration reports, and 
other materials were collected to obtain information on the 
history and structure of the program as a whole. These 
materials were used in conjunction with interviews with 
federal government o "cials to identify issues of importance 
in an assisted worker relocation program in the United States. 
Finally, the literature was reviewed for background informa- 
tion on natural migration patterns, worker relocation policies 
and programs in the U. S., and foreign worker relocation 
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programs . 



An important feature of the labor mobility demonstra- 
tion projects was their diversity in terms of the employment 
problems and skill levels of relocated workers, the methods 
and techniques used in relocation, and the approaches of 
operating agencies. To take advantage of the differences in 
experience among projects, they were classified into nine 
categories according to the region in which the project operated 
and the skill level of relocated workers. These categories 
were very broad, due to the fact that many projects relocated 
a cross-section of workers and the information about different 
types of workers relocated by individual projects was not 
precise. Conclusions believed to have general validity have 
been illustrated by selected examples from experience of 
individual projects. 

One of the important issues considered in the review 
of project outcomes was the effectiveness of the labor mobility 
projects. The effectiveness of worker relocation was con- 
sidered in a broader conceptual framework as a tool for 
improving the utilization of human resources. Reducing un- 
employment is one measure of effectiveness in this context; 
other measures include an increased or redirected geographic 
mobility, improved regularity of employment, and increased 
earnings and incomes. In analyzing the evidence related to 
these measures, the basic focus was upon attempting to assess 
what the projects achieved that would not have happened had 
the program not been in ope^^tion. Factors which appear to 



have enhanced or limited the effectivene s of the pilot projects 
were utilized in developing recommendations for a permanent pro- 
gram. 



B. Eligibility and Assistance 

In the labor mobility projects, eligible for relocation 
assistance allowances were individuals who were involuntarily 
unemployed without local prospects for suitable employment, or 
who were members of farm families the income of which was less 
than $1,200 per annum. Persons having only occassional odd 
job employment were also eligible. It is recommended in a 
permanent program that eligibility criteria be expanded to include 
underemployed persons working less than full time or working 
full time at reduced wages, and fully employed persons earning 
incomes below the poverty level. The total product of society 
and the incomes of individuals could be increased by an effec- 
tive relocation programs for these groups . 

Labor mobility projects required a bona fide job 
offer before relocation assistance allowances were paid, but 
they did not require certification of a shortage of workers 
in the relevant occupations in the intended area of destina- 
tion. It is recommended in a permanent program, that allowances 
be granted to individuals only for relocation to jobs in 
occupations in which there is a certified shortage of workers 
in the labor market area of destination. Consideration might 
also be given to limiting assistance to the amount required 
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for a move to the nearest labor market in which an eligible 
individual could be placed in a suitable job. This limita- 
tion would reduce allowance costs somewhat and would discourage 
unnecessarily long moves. 

Individuals who do not meet the above eligibility 
criteria relating both to their own employment situation and 
to labor market conditions in areas of origin and destination 
do not clearly have employment problems for which relocation 
would be a solution in terms of increasing employment, earnings 
or incomes. However, if individuals who are not eligible for 
allowances desire to move using their own resources, a perma- 
nent relocation program should provide information about 
employment opportunities in other labor markets and should 
provide other non-f inancial assistance needed to make the 
moves as effective as possible. 

The administration and method of computing allowances 
caused problems in the labor mobility projects. All financial 
assistance for the moving of the worker, his family, and their 
household, and for settling-in expenses should be made in 
the form of lump sum grants computed on the basis of family 
size and distance to the area of destination. Computation 
on this basis would encourage moves by the most economical 
methods and would provide rebuilding funds for families with- 
out household goods. Payments should be planned according 
to the timing of the needs of individual families. The 

advent of computer processing should make it possible to 
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program payments to each individual without imposing severe 
administrative burdens on the relocation agency. 

The importance of financial assistance in worker re- 
location appears to be equalled or surpassed by the importance 
of nonfinancial assistance. Job information and placement 
services play a critical role in relocating workers and in 
directing labor mobility in economically rational directions. 
Pre-employment interview trips were an important tool in 
assisting unemployed workers to obtain effective information 
about available jobs and to make informed choices among 
different jobs and among alternate areas. Grants for such 
trips should be made on a per diem basis to workers for inter- 
views with employers identified through the job development 
process. Supportive services, most especially assistance in 
locating housing, are needed by all relocating workers. 
Disadvantaged workers need much more extensive non-vocational 
services, including personal and family counseling, budgeting 
advice, and other types of assistance not normally associated 
with job placement. 

C. Structure of a Permanent Program 

The project structure of the demonstration program 
imposed limitations on the conduct and coordination of worker 
relocation. In a permanent relocation assistance program, 
one agency should have responsibility for worker relocation. 
The logical choice of an agency to conduct a broad national 
relocation program is the Federal-State Employment Service. 

ERIC 
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This agency has offices across the nation, has expertise in 
job development and placement, and is the major provider of 
manpower services in the nation. The alternative would be 
creation of a new agency, duplicative of the functions of the 
Employment Service. 

However, several related problems must be solved before 
the Employment Service can effectively operate a national re- 
location program. The existing systems for collecting and 
distributing information about job openings are inadequate. 

The installation of computer-assisted banks of information 
about job openings in 56 individual metropolitan areas are a 
necessary step toward permitting the Employment Service to 
search the local labor market for suitable jobs for unemployed 
workers prior to certifying the need for relocation. However, 
these banks will not cover smaller metropolitan or rural areas 
for some time and, therefore, will not provide job information 
in the rural areas. Nor will these individual banks be linked 
in the near future to permit automated inquiries about job 
and worker availability outside the local area. 

An interim solution to the linkage problem might be 
to permit direct telephone inquiries for the purpose of ac- 
quiring information about jobs and workers in other areas. 

The present procedure for information exchange through 
interarea clearance and the recruitment system is clearly 
inadequate to provide information which would give unemployed 
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workers an effective choice among jobs and areas and which 
would prevent relocations to distant areas when jobs may be 
available nearby. 

Coordinating the activities and efforts of separate 
Employment Service offices in the relocation of workers 
presented problems. Under the present system for most pro- 
grams, staff resources are allocated by program slots. In 
the mobility projects, states or local offices without specific 
staff allocations for worker relocation were under no obliga- 
tion to provide assistance to workers relocating to the area. 
The coordination of efforts is especially important for multi- 
problem disadvantaged workers. 

Worker relocation should be integrated into a compre- 
hensive program of vocational and non-vocational services for 
persons who have limited prospects for employment in the local 
labor market. Many such persons face multiple barriers to 
employment. In this context, worker relocation assistance 
could be used either as an alternative to other manpower 
development tools or as a complement to them in a program 
to increase the utilization of the manpower of the United 
States. 

One of the most difficult problems arising in the 
labor mobility projects was that of providing adequate non- 
vocational or supportive services during the relocation and 
adjustment process. Tha Employment Service is developing 

approaches to cope with problems of personal and social 
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adjustment which affect workers in relocation as well as other 
manpower programs. These problems are more complex in relation 
to worker relocation, and the Employment Service should consider 
either coordinating supportive services with other agencies or 






providing them itself. 



D. Program Outcomes 

The majority of labor mobility demonstration projects 
were designed to relocate the "general unemployed," or a 
cross-section of unemployed resil^nts, from non-metropolitan 
areas to nearby metropolitan areas or regional growth centers. 
This program effort appeared to be successful and is reflected 
in the aggregate program results . More than 80 percent of 
relocated workers originated in non-metropolitan areas, and 
the majority of these relocated to metropolitan areas within 
the same state. Nine of ten were males, approximately half 
were single and under age 25, and most were blue collar workers. 
Approximately 75 percent remained in the area to which they 
relocated during the standard two-month followup period. The 
average relocation assistance payment to workers and their 
families was $294, and project expenditures for operations 
and administration averaged $573 per relocated worker. 

The majority of the general unemployed had few skills 
and little experience, although approximately 20 percent had 
taken MDTA or other vocational training. Eleven projects 
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focussed exclusively upon trained workers originating i n 
depressed tural areas. Trained workers could be placed in 
jobs more easily than untrained workers, but, contrary to 
expectation, the outcomes of relocations of trained workers 
were not clearly more favorable than for untrained workers. 

The evidence on the effectiveness of a combination of train- 
ing and relocation showed mixed results, however, and more 
detailed research appears to be needed to measure the effec- 
tiveness of such a combination and to assess the optimum com- 
bination in a permanent program. 

Eight projects relocated professional and technical 
workers or other skilled and experienced workers unemployed as 
a result of mass layoffs. In these groups, the most mobile 
and most adaptable workers often found employment through 
their own resources prior to implementation of a project, 
and the labor mobility projects had difficulty placing in 
new jobs the less adaptable workers with skills highly specialized 
to one industry. Skilled and experienced workers appear to 
have been more stable than average after relocation. A 
permanent program would need the flexibility to apply resources 
more quickly in mass layoff situations. 

One group which the labor mobility demonstration pro- 
jects had difficulty in relocating was disadvantaged residents 
of the central cities of major metropolitan areas. Projects 
which attempted to relocate the urban disadvantaged to the 
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urban fringes or suburban areas to which industry had moved 
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were unable to achieve significant numbers of relocations. 
The barriers to such relocations appear to arise from a com- 


\ 


plex interaction of social, economic and attitudinal factors, 
and the potential of relocation for solving problems of urban 
unemployment appears to be limited at this time. 

The quantitative and qualitative information relating 
to the measures of effectiveness give mixed indicators in 
respect of the effectiveness of the labor mobility demonstra- 
tion projects, while at the same time pointing to ways of 
improving effectiveness in a broader, permanent program. On 
the positive side, virtually all relocated workers were un- 
employed prior to relocation, and relocation, by definition, 
placed them in jobs. All projects reported that, on the 
average, relocated workers experienced wage gains as compared 
with their previous employment. Three-fourths of relocated 
workers remained in the areas in which they were placed, if 
not on the same jobs, during the standard two-month followup 
period. Finally, projects designed to redirect the geographic 
mobility out of rural areas toward nearby employment opportuni- 
ties and away from traditional urban destinations were able 
to do so. 

Several factors cause uncertainty. First, the two-month 
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followup period is a rather short period over which to assess 
the permanency of the measured gains. The question of permanency 
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is the more relevant for workers who were employed in indus- 
tries in which employment levels are traditionally volatile. 
Second, workers who relocated and later returned home also 
experienced earnings and employment gains, which might or 
might not be attributable to relocation. Finally, the methods 
and procedures of certain projects may have reduced the effec- 
tiveness of those projects. 

All other things being equal, the positive results 
indicate that the labor mobility projects were effective in 
redirecting geographic mobility, reducing unemployment among 
relocated workers, and increasing their incomes and earnings. 
Recommendations have been made for the structure and operation 
of a permanent program which, if adopted, could help to resolve 
some of the problems that affected the operation of the projects. 
In the next section of this summary, research approaches are 
outlined which might remove other sources of uncertainty. 

E. The Need for Additional Research 

During the course of this study, some questions arose 
which could not be answered. The imaginative diversity among 
projects in response to particular conditions was a valuable 
part of the program, and this diversity emphasized the need 
for detailed comparative analysis among the results of different 
projects. However, the aggregated data available for the 
study did not permit this type of analysis . Knowledge about 
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the potential and limitations of worker relocation could be 
expanded through two types of research efforts using dis- 
aggregated data. 

First, the knowledge gained through the experience of 
the labor mobility demonstration projects could be more fully 
developed. The records for individual workers which are now 
stored in project offices could be assembled and analyzed. 

Tnis would be a difficult task, because projects modified 
standard forms, used different definitions and completed 
questionnaires with varying degrees of accuracy. Nonetheless, 
a detailed, thorough analysis of such basic items as the 
demographic characteristics of relocated workers, wages, em- 
ployment experience , occupations and location both before and 
after relocation would give a more complete picture of what 
was achieved. Lacking a control group, the experience of 
workers returning to the supply area could serve as a baseline 
for estimating the net effectiveness of relocation over the 
short two-month follow up period. 

Second, an active research and evaluation effort could 
be included when a relocation program is implemented on a 
permanent basis. The amount of information collected on re- 
located workers should be reduced to a minimum consistent with 
the testing of well-formulated hypotheses. A sample of workers 
relocated could be interviewed intensively and followed over 
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a longer period of time after relocation to assess the per- 
manency of gains. To measure the influence of external factors 
on estimated gains, a three-part control group could be selected 
as a part of the normal screening process and similarly inter- 
viewed and followed over time. The three components of the 
control group could be (1) workers not eligible for relocation 
allowances, (2) workers eligible for relocation allowances but 
not moving, and (3) workers in areas of destination. Data 
from these sources and from social security earnings records 
could be compiled and analyzed on a regular basis to monitor 
and evaluate the ongoing program. 

In conjunction with a permanent program, special ex- 
perimental projects and research efforts would be required to 
examine particular problems. Carefully constructed projects 
might be used to explore further the effectiveness of a link- 
age between training and relocation and to examine the problem 
of relocating urban disadvantaged workers. The design of these 
experimental projects should include independent evaluation 
of outcomes, as well as monitoring and evaluation procedures 
consist with those used in the ongoing program. 

F. Conclusion 

The labor mobility demonstration projects have demonstrated 
that worker relocation can be an important tool in coping with 
problems of unemployment.. Unemployed workers relocated by 
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the projects were placed in jobs, and the majority appear to 
have experienced gains in employment, earnings and incomes. 

Worker relocation is one method of solving or allevia- 
ting problems of structural unemployment arising from changes 
in the location and composition of economic activity. In 
conjunction with programs for regional development and other 
manpower programs, worker relocation can be an important com- 
ponent of a comprehensive program for developing and utilizing 
the manpower of the United States. 
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Chapter I. Introduction 



A . Overview 

The social and economic history of the United States has 
been strongly influenced by the internal migration of its popula- 
tion and the geographic redistribution of its labor force. His- 
torically, immigrants in the 18th century spread themselves 
along the Eastern Seaboard between the coast and the Appalachian 
Mountains. This process continued throughout the 19th century, 
but was exceeded in importance and in magnitude by the great 
westward migration of the 19th and 20th centuries which populated 
the entire country by 1890, and which continues virtually unabated 
today. A third great stream of movement which has changed the 
character of the country over the past 100 years is the migra- 
tion from the South to the North and West. 

These migration streams have always been in the general 
direction of greater social and economic opportunity for the 
migrants, and the extensive redistribution of the labor force 
has permitted economic growth in the economy and prosperity 
for the majority of Americans. Yet, despite extensive migra- 
tion, the benefits of economic progress have not been distri- 
buted equally among all regions or among all persons . Tech- 
nological progress and shifts in consumer demands have led to 
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declines in employment in agriculture, fishing, forestry, and 
mining, leading to the extensive unemployment and poverty in 
most rural areas of the United States, in Appalachia, and in 
the South. Migration from these areas, as a part of the great 
rural to urban migration, has concentrated in the central cities 
of major metropolitan areas many individuals who do not have 

the skills, the education, or the attitudes to equip them for 
urban employment. 

A major economic force in the continuing redistribution 
of the population has been the fact that the , "Rapidly declining 
labor requirements that have accompanied technological advance 
in agriculture have created considerable pressure for migration 
and occupational change." 1 Although the redistribution of the 
population had resulted by 1960 in 70 percent of the United 
States population living in urban areas of 50,000 population 
or more and only 7.5 percent living in rural farm areas, ^ the 
pressures of technological change continue to stimulate migration 
from rural areas. 



^iles M. Hansen, "Urban Alternatives to Rural Poverty," 
Proceedings of the 1969 Annual Spring Meeting , Industrial 
Relations Research Association, p. 491. 

^U. S. Bureau of the Census, People of Rural America , by 
Dale E. Hathaway, J. Allain Beegle, and W. Keith Bryant 
(A i960 Census Monograph), (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1968), pp. 20-21. 
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The migration which has resulted from these economic 
pressures has further undermined the viability of rural areas 
by depleting the labor force in depressed rural areas. One 
study concluded: 

Net out-migration of the kind that has taken place in 
redevelopment areas in the past and is likely to 
continue in the future leaves behind a population 
that is less and less able to cope with the already 
difficult economic conditions in these areas, and 
that is less and less likely to migrate. 3 

In addition to the effects of structural changes in the 

economy, governmental policies and programs affect the location 

and composition of production and employment. Federal policy 

decisions on public works programs, national defense production, 

and tariffs, and trade quotas affect workers in these activities. 

Federal support of technological change in industries, especially 

agriculture, affects their growth and development. States compete 

through tax incentives and subsidies to attract new industry or 
retain existing industry. The building of new highways changes 
transportation costs within and between areas, and has contributed 
to the moving of industry to the fringes of urban areas . Mortgage 
insurance programs and urban renewal projects affect the location 
of housing. Although the effect of each of these policies and 
programs may be small in relation to other factors, their cumula- 
tive impact can be significant for specific areas. 



^ John B. Lansing and Eva Mueller, The Geographic Mobility of 
Labor , (Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, 
Ann Arbor Michigan, 1957) , p. 322 f emphasis in the original. 
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These factors, combined with the apparent failure of 
redevelopment efforts to solve the problems of structural un- 
employment in depressed regions, have led many authorities to 
recommend a program of relocation assistance to increase migra- 
tion from rural areas and to direct it toward regional centers 
of economic growth. In 1963, the Congress of the United States 
amended the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 to 
permit: 

. . .projects designed to assess or demonstrate the 
effectiveness in reducing unemployment of programs 
to increase the mobility of unemployed workers by 
providing assistance to meet their relocation ex- 
penses .4 

The purpose of this report is to review the experience of pro- 
jects conducted under this legislation. As a background to the 
review, this introduction contains a discussion of who migrates 
and why, financial resources available to unemployed persons 
who must relocate to find jobs, economic concepts relating to 
migration and relocation, and the methods and plan of the study 
on which this report is based. 

B. Who Migrates and Why 

The need for relocation assistance to increase the geo- 
graphic mobility of labor is limited, because Americans as a 
whole are a very mobile people. In addition to the great 
historical movements noted previously, in each year one-fifth 
of Americans move to a different house, between five and seven 



4 

U. S. Congress, Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as Amended, Public Law 88-214, 88th Congress, 1st Session, 
1963, Section 208. 
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percent move to a different county, and half of these move 
to a different state. More than three-fourths of all persons 
live in a different state from that in which they were born, 
and only one-fourth have never lived outside the specific 
area in which they were born.^ 

These statistics include all persons, whether in the 
labor market or not. To provide an overview of mobility in the 
labor force, the basic characteristics of males aged 14 and 
over who moved between counties and the percent who moved in 
each group are tabulated in Table 1-1 on the following page. 

In this table, migration is defined as movement between coun- 
ties, because the majority of such moves also may be moves 
between labor markets. In all, 4.6 million males of working 
age, 6.9 percent of the total, moved during the year covered 
by the survey. 

The majority of movers between counties in the year pre- 
ceding the date of the survey on which the statistics are 
based were men in the prime working ages from 22 through 44, 
who were married, were employed at the time of the survey, and 
who had completed at least 12 years of schooling. However, the 
migration rates were highest among men aged 22 to 24, unmarried 
men, men who were unemployed or in the Armed Forces at the time 
of the survey, and men who had attended college. 

Some of the reasons for labor force migration are evident 
from these statistics. The correlation between age and migration 
reflects many other factors. Men in the age groups with the nigh- 



Q c Lansing and Mueller, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
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Table I-l. Male labor force 


migration in the 


United States : 


Characteristics 


and percent who migrated between 


counties, March 


1967 to March 1968 


l, among males 


14 years old and 


over, March 1968. 








Distribution 






of 




Migration 


Characteristics 




Rate 






(Percent) 


(Percent) 


Total 






14 years old and over 


6.9 


100.0 






100.0 


Age 






14 to 17 


5.1 


8.4 


18 and 19 


7.6 


5.0 


20 and 21 


14.4 


8.6 


22 to 24 


18.5 


15.2 


25 to 34 


12.1 


29.7 


35 to 44 


6.3 


15.7 


45 to 64 


3.1 


12.8 


65 and over 


2.6 


4.6 


Marital Status 




100.0 


Single 


7.1 


28.4 


Married, spouse present 


6.4 


60.4 


Other marital status 


9.9 


11.2 


Labor Force Status 




100.0 


Armed Forces 


28.5 


6.5 


Employed 


6.5 


66.2 


Unemployed 


11.4 


4.1 


Not in labor force 


6.2 


23.1 


Education 3 




100.0 


0 to 8 years 


3.9 


21.2 


9 to 11 years 


4.9 


14.5 


12 years 


5.5 


27.5 


13 or more years 


9.2 


36.8 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 



Reports , Series P-20, No. 188, "Mobility of the 
Population of the United States: March 1967 to 
March 1968," (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. , 1969), Tables 3, 4, and 7. 
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ayears of school completed for males age 25 and over, 
this group, 5.8 percent migrated between counties. 
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migration rates are likely to be marrying and forming families. 
Although the migration rate for all married men living with 
their spouses was below the average, 26 percent of men first 
married in the year preceeding the survey also migrated during 
that year, a rate more than three times the average. Men in 
these age groups also were likely to be completing their formal 
schooling and entering the labor market for the first time, 
although the data on education in Table 1-1 pertain only to 
men age 25 or over. 

An important influence on the migration of young men is 
that of service in the Armed Forces . More than one-fourth of 
all men in military service moved between counties, and 85 
percent of these also moved between states . While the migra- 
tion of members of the Armed Forces is largely involuntary and 
is not comparable to that of other groups, it may be an impor- 
tant factor in the subsequent migration patterns of young men. 

As a result of extensive travel and contact with new environ- 
ments, these men may acquire information which they will use in 
deciding upon a location after leaving military service. 

In relation to a relocation assistance program, the most 
important reasons for moving are the economic reasons. The data, 
in Table 1-1 show that migration rates for unemployed males were 
almost double those of employed males. It may be inferred that 
unemployment is an important reason for migration, although 
labor force status in the survey was measured at the end of the 
period. Unemployment could be the result of migration as well 
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as the reason for it. Therefore, it is not certain that the 
data prove the importance of economic reasons for migration. 

Because of the uncertainty, one study of the geographic 
mobility of labor asked a national sample of household heads 
their reasons for moving. The findings of the study were as 
follows : 

It is clear the members of the labor force move 
largely for economic reasons s sixty-one percent 
mentioned economic reasons only . . .Besides those 
who were motivated by economic reasons only , there 
was a group (comprising 16 percent of movers in 
the labor force) who reported a combination of 
economic and non-economic reasons. 6 

Thus, more than three-fourths of male heads of households who 
were in the labor force moved primarily or partly for economic 
reasons. Among specific reasons given, 15 percent mentioned un- 
employment or lack of steady employment, 20 percent mentioned a 
job transfer or reassignment, and 29 percent mentioned a higher 
rate of pay or a better job. 

These findings show not only that large proportions of the 
labor force move in each year, but also that those who migrate 
do so primarily in search of economic opportunity. This does 
not mean that the decisions about when and where to move ?*re 
well planned or based on reliable information. More than one- 
third of movers had thought about moving for less than one 
month, less than 30 percent had considered more than one potential 



^Lansing and Mueller, op. cit . , p. 59, emphasis in the 
original . 
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destination, and two-thirds had a pre-arranged job, including 
workers who were transferred by their employer. Only ten 
percent of movers who. went to work for a new employer used 
more than one source of information about the new area. The 
principal sources used were rriends and relatives , and a 
special trip to the area.^ It is not surprising, therefore, 
that only slightly more than half the movers achieved gains 

g 

in employment, wages, and incomes. 

The lack of significant economic gains resulting from 
migration has been noted in other studies of the economic 

9 

results of migration based on aggregate census data and on 
the experience of individual movers^® alike. This is espe- 
cially true of moves from rural to urban areas, and these 
results have led one authority to raise serious questions 

about the desirability of a relocation assistance program for 

11 

the rural unemployed. The evidence cited above suggests. 



^Lansing and Mueller, op. cit . , pp. 210-214. 

8 Ibid . , pp. 81-84 and 248-249. 

9 See, for example, John B. Lansing and James N. Morgan, 
"The Effect of Geographic Mobility on Income," Journal 
of Human Resources, Vol. II, No. 4, (Fall, 1967) , pp. 
449-460. 



l°Brian B. Perkins and Dale E. Hathaway, The Movement of 
Labor Between Farm and Nonfarm Jobs , Research Bulletin 
No. 13, Michigan State University Agriculture Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, Michigan, 1966. 
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•^Varden Fuller, "Farm Manpower Policy," in C. E. Bishop, ed.. 
Farm Labor in the United States , (Columbia University Press, 
New York City, 1967), pp. 97-115. 
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however, that a relocation assistance program might be of 
significant value if it could provide accurate information of 
the availability and location of jobs to unemployed persons 
who must relocate to find employment. The labor mobility 
demonstration projects will be examined in light of these 
questions . 

C. The Availability of Financial Assistance 

The legislative mandate for the labor mobility demon- 
stration projects focuses upon the provision of financial 
assistance to meet moving expenses as a key part of a worker 
relocation program. The study by Lansing and Mueller found 
that the average direct expenditure for moving was $225, and 
that three-fourths of all moves cost less than $200. ' Moves 

by commercial movers were more expensive, but the estimates of 
the costs of moving by other means did not include components 
for the labor of the individual in packing, transporting, and 
unloading household goods From a conceptual point of view 
this unpaid labor is a part of the real cost of moving, even 
if it is not an out-of-pocket expense. In addition, the 
estimates do not include temporary living expenses incurred in 
the process of finding housing and settling-in to a new area. 
While the out-of-pocket expenses of moving appear to be small 
they may represent a significant barrier to moving for the 
workers who have been unemployed for long periods of time or 
for poor families. 
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•^Lansing and Mueller, op. cit . , pp. 233-239. 
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Few sources of financial assistance are available to 
meet the expenses of unemployed workers who must move to find 
a new job. Although employers normally pay the moving expenses 
pf executive and managerial personnel, surveys by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of the personnel policies and 
practices of companies show that the same does not hold true 
for nonsupervisory personnel. 1 ^ 

In five non-manufacturing industries , 10 percent of the 
companies surveyed paid pre-employment interview expenses , and 
approximately the same percent paid part or all of the expenses 
of newly-hired employees for transportation of the employee, his 
family, and their household goods. Six percent paid allowances 
for temporary living expenses in the new area. Of companies in 
ten manufacturing industries, 27 percent paid traveling expenses 
for pre-employment interviews, but only three percent paid these 
for both white and blue collar workers. One-fifth paid part 
or all of the expenses of moving household goods for newly-hired 
workers, 16 percent paid for the transportation of the employee's 
family. Roughly half of these companies paid allowances for 
both blue collar and white collar employees, while the remainder 
paid allowances for white collar employees only. Companies were 
much more likely to pay moving and related expenses for employees 



l^The National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in 
Personnel Policy. Office Personnel Practices; Non- 
~ anuf acturing , (No. 197, 1965); and Personnel Practices 
n Factory and Office: Manufacturing^ (No. 194, 1964.) 
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who were transferred to another location. However, such allow- 
ances would not be of use in meeting the needs of unemployed 
workers . , 

Another potential need for worker relocation derives 
from the direct effects of changes in the location of produc- 
tion facilities or the automation of production processes. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 provides for relocation allow- 
ances to workers who are affected by agreements reached under 
it. In recent years increasing numbers of workers have become 
covered by collective bargaining agreements which provide for 
varying combinations of severance pay, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, and relocation allowances under certain conditions 
of work transfer, plant closing, or permanent layoff. 

In a recent Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of major 
collective bargaining agreements , ^ 34.5 per cent required the 
company to pay all or part of the relocation expenses of laid-off 
workers in certain circumstances. These provisions applied to 
60 per cent of the 3.4 million workers covered by agreements in 
the survey and were most prevalent in primary metal and trans- 
portation equipment, among manufacturing industries, and in 
transportation, utilities and communication, among nonmanufac- 
turing industries. These five industries accounted for 90 per cent 
of covered workers. Therefore, although the prevalence of re- 
location provisions is increasing, significant numbers of union 
workers in major industries are not covered. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics , Plant Movement, Transfer and 
Relocation Allowances , (BLS Bulletin No. 1425-10, July 
1969), pp. 55-78. 
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The availability of relocation assistance allowances 
for displaced workers does not insure that the mechanisms 
established in collective bargaining agreements will respond 
with sufficient speed to avert extended periods of unemploy- 
ment in their present location. The experience of Armour and 
Company is instructive in this respect. ^ Armour established 
an Automation Fund Committee in 1959 to assist in coping with 
problems of worker dislocation arising from impending plant 
closings due to obsolescence and technological changes in the 
meatpacking industry. In four cases in which plants were closed 
between 1961 and 1965, more than 4000 workers were displaced. 

Of these, approximately 500 transferred to other facilities of 
the same company and remained employed. 

The effectiveness of the relocation and transfer provisions 
was perhaps greater than indicated by these numbers , because the 
agreements evolved over a period of years and included both 
contractual and extracontractual arrangements. There were, how- 
ever, several substantive limitations which might occur in 
other plants at appropriate times. Complex seniority provisions 
made layoff protection in the new plant uncertain. There was 



l^George P. Schultz and Arnold R. Weber, Strategies for the 
Displaced Worker, (Harper and Row, New York, 1966) , Chapter 
3. 
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competition among unions at different plants, and competition 
with other workers in areas where jobs were available. The 
financial burden of unemployment for individuals was eased by 
the availability of severance pay, and the right to severance 
pay was not lost if transferred workers returned to the origi- 
nal area within six months. While this provision eased the 
immediate financial burden on the individual, in the long run 
workers who did not transfer might still need relocation assistance 
to find stable employment. 

In summary, then, few unemployed workers or workers 
facing the prospect of unemployment have sources of financial 
assistance available to help meet the expenses of moving to a 
new area for employment. This, combined with the fact that many 
moves are made on the basis of incomplete or unreliable informa- 
tion about the location of job opportunities, indicates the need 
for a worker relocation assistance program. Some conceptual 
issues in assessing the effectiveness and the costs of such a 
program are discussed in the next section of this introduction. 

D. Concepts and Methods 

The economic goal of the labor mobility demonstration 
projects stated in the legislative. mandate was to reduce un- 
employment. More generally, the Congress set three goals for 
programs under the Manpower Development and Training Act: 
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...to alleviate the hardships of unemployment, reduce 
the costs of unemployment compensation and public 
assistance, and to increase the Nation's productivity 
and its capacity to meet the requirements of the space 
age. 

These three goals, together with that of reducing unemployment, 

may be translated into measures of the effectiveness of worker 

relocation as a manpower tool. The conceptual framework used 

derives from labor market theory and the theory of human capital 

17 

as it relates to migration. The following discussion outlines 
in qualitative terms indicators of the potential effectiveness 
of worker relocation, since detailed quantitative analysis could 
not be conducted in this study. 

The goal of alleviating the hardships of unemployment im- 
plies a concern on the parr of Congress with the income losses 
suffered by individual workers and their families as a result of 
unemployment. In positive terms, achievement of this goal might 
be measured by the increase in real disposable income arising 
from relocation. Therefore, this goal corresponds approximately 
to the theoretical motivation for individuals to relocate or to 



1 6 

AD Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as Amended, Public 
Law 88-214, Section 101. 

17 

A considerable body of literature has been developed which applies 
the theory of human capital to human resource development and to 
migration in particular. Some relevant studies are contained in 
the Journal of Political Economy , Vol. 70 (October, 1962): Larry 
A. S j aastad , "The Costs and Returns of Human Migration," pp. 80-93; 
Gary S. Becker, "Investment in Human Capital: "Information in the 
Labor Market," pp. 94-106. Also, Mary Jean Bowman and Robert G. 
Myers, "Schooling, Experience, and Gains and Losses in Human 
Capital through Migration," American Statistical Association 
Journal, (September, 1967), pp. 875-898; and Gerald G. Somers, 

, Retraining the Unemployed , (The University of Wisconsin 
lyl^ iss, Madison, 1968). This literature has been drawn upon freely. 
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migrate. The increase would derive from the interaction between 
gains in the proportion of time employed and gains in wage rates 
while employed. Unemployed persons who obtained employment through 
relocation would experience an obvious and immediate increase in 
the proportion of time employed. Underemployed persons might also 
gain through increased regularity of employment and higher wage 
rates . 

The gain in real disposable income for the individual 
worker is in general less than the earnings gain, due to higher 
taxes. The income gain of unemployed persons could be reduced 
by the loss of unemployment compensation or public assistance. 
Persons who move from rural to urban areas might also encounter 
higher costs of living and a loss of income in kind which would 
further reduce the net real gain in disposable income. 

The goal of reducing the costs of unemployment compensa- 
tion and public assistance is measured by the losses of such 
payments by unemployed workers who find employment through reloca- 
tion. The realized savings in transfer payments reduce the cost of 
unemployment for the government, and higher taxes paid on higher 
earnings increase government revenues. 

The third goal, that of increasing the Nation's produc- 
tivity, implies increasing the utilization of the productive 
capacities of workers, whether they are unemployed or under- 
employed. By placing persons in areas and jobs where their 
skills and capacities are fully utilized, a program of worker 
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relocation can increase the total product of the economy. The 
measure of this increase, other things being equal, is the 
earnings gain of relocated workers. 

Defined in these terms, the gains to individual workers 
and the gains to the economy as u whole are closely related. 

These gains have two dimensions, size and duration. Ignoring 
cyclical variations in levels of employment attributable to 
changes in levels of aggregate demand in the economy, the exis- 
tence and magnitude of gains are closely related to labor market 
conditions in areas of origin and destination. 

The need for relocation derives from a semi-permanent lack 
of suitable jobs in the labor market in the area of origin. Gen- 
erally, areas with high and persistent unemployment are likely 
to have surpluses of workers in most occupations, although some 
specific occupations in these areas may have shortages. Surpluses 
of workers in specific occupations also may arise in is of low 
average unemployment due to plant closings or other special cir- 
cumstances. 

One condition for worker relocation to be effective is that 
relocated workers be unable to find suitable employment in the 
local labor market. The relocation of an unemployed worker who 
could have found a suitable job in the area of origin would be 
an unnecessary move, and therefore not effective in terms of the 
above measures. Although such circumstances can only be evaluated 
on a case by case basis, the procedures and methods of projects 
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were studied to assess the extent to which they examined local 
employment opportunities for workers prior to relocation. 

Similarly, labor market conditions in areas of destina- 
tion are related to the effectiveness of worker relocation. If 
such areas have high average unemployment rates or high unemploy- 
ment rates in the specific occupations in which relocated workers 
are placed, the probability is increased that relocated workers 
are substituting for equally qualified workers already residing 
in the area. The relocated worker may retain his job and therefore 
experience a gain at the expense of another worker , but the total 
product of the economy would not be increased. The extent to 
which labor mobility projects examined labor market conditions 
in areas of destination was also considered in this study. 

Although worker relocation has been defined as a tool for 
coping with problems of structural unemployment, cyclical varia- 
tions in the level of aggregate demand have an impact on the 
effectiveness of worker relocation in two ways. First, employ- 
ment in some industries is more volatile than in others in 
response to general cyclical variations . The duration of employ- 
ment for relocated workers placed in volatile industries is 
therefore likely to be shorter, although such industries frequently 
pay higher initial wages and therefore are more attractive in the 
short run. 

Second, during periods of general recession, it is more 
difficult to distinguish between unemployment arising from struc- 
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tural change and that arising from the recession itself, and it 
is more difficult to locate areas having labor shortages in 
relevant occupations. In short, a program of worker relocation 
would be difficult to operate effectively under conditions of 
generally high levels of unemployment. 

A relocation program also entails costs. The continuing 
monetary costs of relocation for individuals have been subsumed 
above as deductions from the income stream. One-time costs in- 
clude the costs of transportation of the worker, his family, and 
their household goods to the new area; settling-in expenses in the 
receiving area; and temporary living expenses associated with the 
search for housing. Another cost may be income and earnings fore- 
gone during the process of moving, searching for a new job, and 
establishing a residence in the new area. Presumably these 
direct and indirect monetary expenses could be compensated through 
financial assistance and nonfinancial services during the reloca- 
tion process. Workers also may experience non-monetary "psychic" 
costs arising from separation from familiar surroundings and 
friends, and from adjustment to a new environment. These costs 
are real deductions from the net income gain, but they cannot be 
compensated as easily as other costs listed above. 

The real costs of a worker relocation program to society 
as a whole are the costs of the personnel who must administer 
the program and of other resources used in the program which 
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could be devoted to other uses. Relocation assistance allowances 



and other direct financial aid to workers represent a transfer of 
income from one group in society to another . The same is true of 
other transfer payments to unemployed workers. While these show 
up in a government budget as an expense item, they do not in gen- 
eral represent a real resource cost to society as a whole in terms 
of lost production. 

Worker relocation and natural migration redistribute the 
labor force among areas. Some of the costs and gains to sending 
and receiving areas arising from the relocation of workers were 
alluded to at the beginning of this introduction. Relocation 
could operate to drain manpower from economically viable areas 
and reduce their economic potential. In-migration to congested 
areas imposes additional costs on those areas, and worker re- 
location could add to those costs. 

To this point, little has been said of the relationship 
between the actual geographic mobility of labor and the effec- 
tiveness of worker relocation. Congress clearly assumed that an 
increase in geographic mobility was necessary for relocation to 
be effective, but several of the issues discussed above indicate 
that relocation could increase incomes or reduce social costs if 
it merely directed migration toward areas of destination in which 



18 

A recent study of in-migration to 94 cities estimated that the 
average cost of social services per in-migrant was $72; however, 
in one city the average cost was $301, and was more than $120 
in 22 cities. See Ronald W. Crowley, "An Empirical Investigation 
of Some Local Public Costs of In-Migration to Cities," Journal 
of Human Resources, Vol. V. (Winter, 1970), pp. 11-23. 
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individual workers could achieve income gains without imposing 
added burdens of unemployment or social services on previous 
residents of the area. It does appear that, if relocated workers 
could not have found suitable employment in areas of origin, then 
one condition for effectiveness related to geographic mobility is 
that workers not return to those areas. 

These considerations provide some delineation to the meaning 
of the effectiveness of worker relocation as interpreted in this 
study. In reviewing the experience of the labor mobility demon- 
stration projects, consideration was given to the economic con- 
cepts and issues discussed above in an effort to evaluate the 
effectiveness of worker relocation. However, it was not possible 
to apply the concepts and criteria in a systematic manner to per- 
form a conclusive analysis of the effectiveness of worker reloca- 
tion, either for individual workers or for society as a whole. 

The final reports for individual projects constitute the 
primary sources of information about the activities and achieve- 
ments of projects for this study, although research reports and 
other sources have been used in specific instances and will be 
cited. These project reports represent the distillation of the 
experience of agencies and administrators, and they contain the 
most detailed information available on the use of relocation 
assistance as a method for improving the utilization of manpower. 

One limitation on these reports was that no guidelines 
for report preparation were issued until August 1968, and only 

Employment service agencies were required to comply with the 
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guidelines. Consequently, report formats and coverage vary con- 
siderably from project to project, even when successive projects 
were conducted by the same agency. Another limitation was that all 
agencies used similar terminology in describing their activities, 
obscuring fundamental differences among the projects in methods, 
techniques and results. Specific examples will be noted at ap- 
propriate points in this report. 

To overcome these problems and to gain insight into opera- 
tional problems, ten visits were conducted to agencies which were, 
or had been, conducting labor mobility demonstration projects. 
Details of these visits are listed in Appendix B. In addition, a 
copy of the data compiled for each project from final reports, 
progress reports, and other sources was mailed to each agency for 
correction and completion. The statistical profile of each project 
in Appendix A includes the inf "mation received from the agencies. 

As projects designed to test the effectiveness of reloca- 
tion assistance as a method of improving the utilization of human 
resources, the labor mobility demonstration projects were required 
to collect detailed data on relocated workers and their families, 
both before and after relocation. It was expected by the planners 
that these detailed data would be carefully analyzed to yield 
measures of the effectiveness of relocation in different geographic 
areas, for different types of unemployed persons, and with dif- 
ferent types of relocation assistance. To obtain the requisite 
data, five data collection instruments were designed and imple- 
mented in 1965. 
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The theoretical content of these data collection instru- 
ments is relatively complete, and a thorough comparative analysis 
based on records derived from them should provide a firm basis 
for assessing the potential and limitations of worker relocation 
for different population groups having different employment pro- 
blems. However, no regular system was established for preparing 
and compiling data from these documents. Some information was 
compiled and published in 1966 and in 1967, and this will be used 
where relevant, but a complete analysis of the data would permit 
more concrete conclusions to be drawn. 

At best, the qualitative and quantitative information on 
which this report is based is incomplete, and at worst it is mis- 
leading. Therefore, throughout the remainder of the report, ex- 
amples have been selected to illustrate what are believed to be 
valid, general points. Citations of specific agency or project 
experience have been kept to a minimum. 

This rather lengthy introduction provides the background 
against which the experience of che labor mobility demonstration 
projects was examined. Chapter II presents an overview of the 
structure of the program and describes the basic results in terms 
of the number of workers relocated. In Chapter III, the organiza- 
tion of projects , the methods used for worker relocation and the 
limitations of these methods are analyzed. Chapter IV discusses 
some measures of the effectiveness of worker relocation, and 
Chapter V contains a brief summary of conclusions. 
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Chapter II. An Overview of the Worker Relocation 
Assistance Program 

The labor mobility demonstration projects served different 
groups of unemployed workers in a variety of economic environments 
using different methods and procedures. However, the basic autho- 
rizing legislation and the program guidelines promulgated by the 
Department of Labor create a uniform context within which all pro- 
jects operated. It is the purpose of this chapter to outline the 
evolution of the legislative mandate, to examine the program guide- 
lines, and to develop a basic classification of projects within 
which the analysis of the project experience will be conducted. 

A. Legislative Mandate 

The labor mobility demonstration projects were first autho- 
rized by the 1963 amendments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. Worker relocation assistance was proposed as a 
part of the original Manpower Development and Training Act, and 
was the subject of hearings before the House and the Senate in 
1961. At that time worker relocation was a controversial program. 
It was assumed by both proponents and opponents of the relocation 
provision that the majority of workers moved under it would be 
moved from economically depressed rural and Appalachian areas. 
Proponents argued that many workers were unemployed primarily or 
solely because they resided in areas where no job opportunities 
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existed which would utilize their skills, in such circumstances, 
vocational education or retraining programs would not generally 
be sufficient to increase employment. In addition, most experts 
testified that the European experience with subsidized worker re- 
location showed favorable results , both in reducing unemployment 
and in meeting skills shortages. Opponents argued that relocation 
would contribute to a decline in already-depressed areas by de- 
pleting the skill base of the labor force, reducing the level of 
business activity, depressing real estate values, and lowering 
the utilization of public facilities, while at the same time re- 
location would impose new burdens on these same facilities in the 
receiving areas. 

The actual legislation reflects a compromise between these 
points of view, restricting relocation to a limited number of 
geographic areas with a limited amount of funds and over limited 
periods of time. The 1963 amendment authorized labor mobility 
projects only until June 30, 1965, although the authority has 
been extended three times and now runs through June 1970. In 
each case, the extension was for a shorter period than the exten- 
sion of authority for MDTA as a whole, and the authority actually 
lapsed during a four month period from June 1968 through October 1968. 

The 1965 amendment also transferred the labor mobility 
demonstration projects from Title II, which contains training and 
skill development programs, into Title I, clearly labelling reloca- 
tion an experimental program. Authorized funding was limited to 
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$4 million from 1963 to 1965 and to $5 million in each subse- 
quent year. The schedule of appropriations in each fiscal year 
is presented in Table II-l. A small appropriation was made in 
fiscal year 1965, but amounts appropriated in each succeeding 
year more closely approximated the authorized amounts, up to the 
temporary lapse in authority. No funds were appropriated after 
the end of fiscal year 1968. 

Table II-l. Appropriations for Labor Mobility 
Demonstration Projects, by Fiscal Year, 

1965 to 1968 



Fiscal Yee.r 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 



Authorization 

$ 4 , 000,000 

5 , 000,000 

5 , 000,000 

5,000,000 



Appropriation 

$1,306,734 

4,993,385 

5 , 000,000 

4,325,327 



Source: Office of Financial and Management Services, Manpower 

Administration, U. S. Department of Labor 



B. Guidelines for the Payment of Relocation Assistance Allowances 

The legislative mandate provided general outlines which 
were translated into program guidelines governing the eligibility 
of workers for relocation assistance allowances, the size and 
structure of relocation assistance allowance payments, and the 
structure of projects conducting relocation. Guidelines setting 
forth the criteria for eligibility for relocation assistance 
allowances and governing the size of allowances were developed 
jointly within the Manpower Administration by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and the Office of Manpower, Automation and 
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Training. The Procedures for the Payment of Relocation Assist- 
ance Allowances were first issued in February 1965 and were re- 
vised in March 1966 to reflect the changes of the 1965 amendment . ^ 
The criteria for eligibility for relocation assistance 
define the portion of the labor force that might benefit from the 
financial assistance. The law states the relocation assistance 
may be provided: 

. . .only to involuntarily unemployed individuals who 
cannot reasonably be expected to secure fulltime em- 
ployment in the community in which they reside, have 
bona fide offers of employment (other than temporary 
or seasonal employment) , and are deemed qualified to 
perform the work in which they are being employed. 2 

The guidelines define an individual as being involuntarily un- 
employed if he is (a) unemployed through no fault of his own, or 
(b) unemployed for six or more weeks regardless of cause of termina- 
tion, or (c) a member of a farm family with less than $1,200 annual 
net farm family income. Occasional odd job employment is not con- 
sidered employment within the meaning of these definitions. 

The Procedures define relocation expenses in four cost 
categories, as follows: 

a. Transporting the applicant and his family from his 
current place of abode to the area of relocation; 

b. Transporting the applicant's household goods from his 
current place of abode to the area of relocation; 



Bureau of Employment Security, Unemployment Insurance Program 
Letter 797, February 1965, and Change 1, March, 1966. 

2 

Manpower Development and Training Act, as Amended, Public Law 
88-214, 1965, Section 104.. 
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c. Storage of household goods for up to 30 days, in 
appropriate cases; and 

d. Reasonable subsistence costs payable in a lump sum 
to the worker and his family, if any, during the 
period of relocation, including separate maintenance 
costs of the worker during the time intervening between 
his move and his family's move, if the family moves 
more than 1 (sic) week subsequent to the worker's 

move . ’ 

Payment for the transportation of the worker and his 
family covers the actual cost of public transportation or a 
mileage allowance for travel in the worker's own automobile. 

The costs of transportation and storage of household goods are 
reimbursed on the basis of actual costs, subject to a weight 
limitation of 7,000 pounds for a worker and his family or 
2,500 pounds for a worker without a family when goods are moved 
or stored by a commercial mover. The cost of moves by other 
methods must not exceed this maximum. 

The lump sum subsistence allowance for a worker was 
designed,". . .to defray the cost of living expenses for himself 
and his family, if any, w lie traveling to a new locality, and 
for incidental expenses pending receipt of his first pay check. 
Following the precedent established in the guidelines for reloca- 
tion assistance under the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, a worker 
without a family is allowed an amount eqval to the average weekly 
manufacturing wage, which in 1965 was $103 and which increased to 
$115 in 1968. A worker with a family is allowed an equal amount 
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^Procedures for the Payment of Relocation Assistance Allowances, 
Page 5 . 



*Ibid., Page 15. 






for his spouse and 50 per cent of the amount for each additional 
family member up to four. Thus the maximum lump sum allowance 
would be $460 under 1968 standards. Worke.s preceding their 
families to the area of destination are further entitled to a 
separate maintenance allowance equal to one-half the basic amount 
pe week of separation, up to four weeks. 

The legislation provides that labor mobility demonstration 
projects may provide financial assistance to meet the relocation 
expenses of unemployed workers in the form of either grants or 
loans. In its original form, the law restricted the payment of 
allowances in the following way: "Where such assistance is pro- 

vided in. the form of grants, such grants may not exceed 50 per cent 
of the expenses incurred reasonably necessary to the transportation 
of the person who is relocating, and his family, and their house- 
hold effects." The remaining 50 per cent of expenses could be 
met through non-interest bearing loans, repayable within three 
years . 

The 1965 amendment changed the methods for paying allowances 
in several ways. Firse, the 50 per cent limitation on grants 
was dropped. The experience of the first 15 projects in 1965 
had shown that many workers required financial assistance to 
meet all their moving expenses, and therefore loans were required 
to supplement the grants. These loans imposed additional financial 

5 

Manpower Development and Training Act, as Amended, Public 

Law 87-415, 1963, Section 208. 
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burdens on workers at a crucial time, and they proved difficult 
and expensive to collect.** Second, loans were made repayable in 
not less than ten years, and they were made interest-bearing. 

Third, the 1965 amendment did not delimit allowable ex- 
pense items. In respect of loans, it merely required regulations 
to insure that, "...the amount of the loan, together with other 
funds available, is adequate to assure achievement of the purposes 

7 

for which the loan is made..." New regulations defined four 
classes of loans: 

(1) To assist the worker to move himself, his family, 
and his household goods, and to meet various re- 
lated expenses as allowed for by permissible lump- 
sum allowances specified by the procedures. 

(2) To meet special financial problems that might 
jeopardize his "settling in" at the new location. 

(3) To enable him to purchase means of transportation 
such as an automobile or truck. 

O 

(4) To assist him to purchase a home. 

Loans other than class (1) were to be used only in individual 
approved projects, but they permitted approved projects more 
flexibility in meeting the total expenses of relocation workers. 

All allowances are payable in advance on the basis of 
estimated costs, but in no case earlier than ten days prior to 
the date of travel or transportation of goods. A multitude of 
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®One project which relocated 362 workers estimated that over 
500 man hours were expended in investigating 130 cases. 

^Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as Amended, Public 
Law 89-15, 1965. 

^Unemployment Insurance Program Letter No. 881, September 14, 1966. 
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problems arose in the administration of these allowances in 
almost all projects, and these will be discussed at appropriate 
points in Chapter III. It is necessary, however, to insert here 
a few observations on the equity of the eligibility criteria 
and the allowance structure. 

The definition of involuntary unemployment, if applied 
nationally, would make eligible for relocation allowances a large 
proportion of workers unemployed during a recession or a general 
economic slowdown, and many workers unemployed as a result of a 
mass layoff or a factory shut down. However, significant groups 
are excluded. Underemployed workers who have taken permanent jobs 
at reduced skill levels, reduced earnings, and/or reduced hours of 
work for economic reasons are not eligible. While a special pro- 
vision is made for members of farm families who, on the basis of 
an income of less than $1200, might be considered poor, no pro- 
vision was made to permit relocation assistance to the employed 
urban poor. In fact, some consideration was given to .including 
in the definition of involuntarily unemployed, nonfarm workers, 
who, during the preceding twelve months, had earned less than 
$1800. However, this- was omitted in the final formulation of the 
guidelines. 

The structure of allowance payments favors middle-income 
workers with small families. No incremental allowance is provided 
to families with more than six persons. The maximum weight limi- 
tation penalizes workers with large families and/or workers who 
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were sufficiently frugal or fortunate enough to accumulate a 
large quantity of household goods. The transportation allowance 
is provided workers who have household goods , but it discriminates 
against the very poor whose household goods are limited or in a 
sufficiently bad condition as to make it more rational to dis- 
card them than to move them. For workers who must replace or 
supplement household goods from the lump sum allowance, the allow- 
ances cover a smaller proportion of the costs of relocating. 

Finally, the procedures for the payment of allowances give 
no direct consideration to past or future income and earnings in 
computing the size of allowances or the form of payment. Some 
consideration was given to a means test and to limiting allowances 
to persons whose projected earnings would be less than $7200 per 

Q 

year in the relocation area. However, a means or earnings level 
test introduces considerations unrelated to the concept and causes 
of involuntary unemployment, and, like the definition of involun- 
tary unemployment itself, tends to penalize the provident person 
who seeks re-employment quickly, before his assets are exhausted. 

These questions are raised here because the eligibility 
criteria and the structure of relocation assistance allowances 
have a Material effect- upon the value of assistance to different groups. 
These questions concerned many of the agencies conducting labor 




9 

A means test is used in the relocation program in Germany. 

The original Canadian programs also employed a means test, 
but this was dropped with the implementation of a national 
program in 1965. Canada now provides loans to the short-term 
unemployed and grants to the long-term unemployed. See Pro- 
grams for Relocation Workers Used by Governments of Selected 
Countries , Policy Paper No. 8, U.S. Congress Joint Economic 
Committee, 1966. 
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mobility projects. Their recommendations will be considered in 
Chapter III, and a general recommendation will be presented in 
the concluding chapter of this report. 

C. Program Structure and the Classification of Projects 

The structure of the program of labor mobility demon- 
stration projects was forged in a series of debates during 
calendar year 1964 within the newly formed Manpower Adminis- 
tration between the Bureau of Employment Security (BES) and the 
Office of Manpower, Automation and Training (OMAT).'*'® The Office 
of Manpower, Automation and Training had challenged established 
Department of Labor agencies for control of the new manpower 
programs arising from the Manpower Development and Training Act 
and Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The debate centered on 
two principal issues — who should have control over the funding 
and the design of projects, and what type of agency should 
operate projects. 

On the one hand, state agencies in the United States 
Employment Service, under the auspices of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, as the principal United States manpower agencies, 
were a logical choice to conduct this new manpower program. 

There were obvious advantages to conducting projects in conjunction 



^For a discussion of other aspects of the debate between these 
agencies, see Sar A. Levitan and Garth L. Mangum, Federal 
Training and Work Programs in the Sixties, (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1969), pp. 360-61. 
OMAT was later renamed the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation 
and Research, which in 1969 was renamed the Office of Policy, 
^"aluation and Research. 
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with an established network of some 2,000 local Employment Ser- 
vice offices staffed by experienced interviewers, vocational 
counselors and placement experts sharing labor market information 
on available jobs and available workers through the clearance 
system. The Office of Manpower, Automation and Training challenged 
the ability and the desire of the Employment Service to conduct 
relocation projects on an experimental basis. It was argued that 
independent contractors would be more flexible and innovative 
in approaching the problems of unemployed workers, particularly 
the disadvantaged. 

This debate, resolved through a decision by the Manpower 
Administrator, resulted in a compromise agreement whereby both 
State Employment Services and contractor agencies would conduct 
experimental projects under the administrative responsibility of 
the Bureau of Employment Security and the Office of Manpower, 
Automation and Training respectively, with both types of agencies 
testing innovations in methods, organizational structures and 
different types of target populations. All project proposals 
were to be reviewed by both the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training. The latter, 
through the Office of Special Manpower Programs, was made respon- 
sible for funding all experimental and demonstration projects. 

The Unemployment Insurance Service was made responsible for the 
payment of relocation assistance allowances through State Employ- 
ment Security agencies for both Employment Service and contractor 

agencies . 
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State Employment services that conducted relocation assist- 
ance projects were expected to organize and conduct these projects 
in light of the history of the Employment Service, their experience 
in providing counseling and placement services, and the constraints 
of existing institutional structures, procedures and practices. 
Contractor agencies, on the other hand, included universities, 
anti-poverty agencies, a private vocational rehabilitation agency 
and a welfare department. Although the contractors had some 
experience in the field of manpower and job placement and each 
operated under the constraints of its own heritage, these agencies 
were expected to develop novel and innovative approaches to the 
problem of relocation. In the analysis of project experience, 
the type of agency conducting a project will be a primary classifi- 
cation variable, and an effort will be made to evaluate the extent 
to which each type of agency developed innovative methods and 
the suitability of the different methods in relation to the major 
project populations. 

In classifying the projects, it was also necessary to 
clearly distinguish between an agency, defined as an organization 
conducting a relocation project, and a project, defined as the 
activities of one agency focussed upon one project population 
during one funding and reporting period, with the important 
proviso that the agency conducting the project reported sufficient 
information to permit separate analysis of activities in relation 
to different project populations. 
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Matters were further complicated by the fact that the 
funding and reporting periods varied in length. Projects funded 
in March and April 1965 were actually in operation and relocating 
workers for only three to six months. The "1966-67" projects 
were funded between April and June of 1966 and operated 12 to 
15 months. Projects funded in June and July 1967 were intended 
to operate for 12 months, but most conducted relocations for at 
least 15 months. The "1968-69" projects are all continuations 
of earlier projects and had six to nine months experience at the 
time field work was completed for this study. To illustrate the 
importance of these differences, projects were further classified 
by funding period. 

A total of 35 agencies, including 22 state employment 
services and 13 contractors, were funded to conduct labor mobility 
projects in 28 states. A summary of the number of agencies and 
the number of projects is presented in Table II-2 on the 
following page. Excluding three agencies which were funded 
but did not relocate any workers, these agencies had a total 
of 61 projects, 40 of them conducted by Employment Service 
ag encies The number of agencies and the number of projects 
grew steadily until the 1968-69 lapse in legislative authority. 
Three agencies operated projects in each of the four funding 
periods , nine in three funding periods , three in two funding 
periods, and the remaining ten in only one funding period. 
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Project designs focussed upon specific areas of high 
unemployment or low median incomes as "supply areas," or sources 
of unemployed workers, and upon areas of labor shortage as 
"demand areas" or areas of relocation. They also were designed 
to serve specific groups of unemployed workers, designated as 
"project populations." In the guidelines, three types of projects 
were defined, Type A, Type B, and Type C. 

- In Type A projects, the population is a definable 
group, such as all workers included in a specific 
mass layoff, or all enrollees or graduates from a 
training course. 

- In Type B projects, the population will be a pre- 
determined portion of the labor force; e.g., the 
Employment Service active files. 

- In Type C projects, the population consists of un- 
employed workers recruited on the basis of their 
interest in relocation. 

These definitions relate primarily to methods of identifying 
workers eligible for relocation assistance allowances and to 
administrative procedures established for this purpose. The 
distinctions among project populations defined in these terms 
tended to disappear in practice, particularly between Type B 
and Type C populations. 

Projects were selected and funded to test relocation for 
persons having different substantive employment problems. The 
three-fold classification cited above does not adequately reflect 
the diversity among the employment problems faced by workers in 
the different projects. For example, graduates of training courses 
and workers in a mass layoff are both included under Type A, but 
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Handbook for Labor Mobility Demonstration Projects , U. S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, April, 1967 
(revised). Chapter II. 
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the employment problems of the two groups are quite different. 

To reflect the different effects of structural unemployment faced 
by workers in each project population, projects were classified 
into nine categories according to skill level and region of origin 
of the project population. The classification of projects is 
shown in the bottom part of Table II-2. 

Project populations were classified in terms of their 
general skill level into four groups: (1) the general unemployed; 

(2) trained workers who had completed a skill training or re- 
training program; (3) skilled workers unemDloyed as result of 
mass layoffs, which were further divided into the categories of 
professional and technical workers and other workers; and (4) 
urban disadvantaged persons, who were generally unskilled. The 
general unemployed and trained workers were further classified 
by region of residence, i.e.. North and West, South and Appalachia 
With the project as the unit of observation, rather than relocated 
workers themselves, the classifications are rather crude and not 
exhaustive . 

The broadest project population in this classification is 
the general unemployed, and classification by region of origin 
does not serve to create homogeneous groups of projects relocating 
workers with common employment problems. Projects in these 
categories relocated a broad cross-section of youth entering the 
labor market, older workers, training graduates, unskilled workers 
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skilled workers unemployed as a result of plant closings, and 
former rural farm workers. The major common characteristic of 
the general unemployed was that most originated in non-metropolitan 
areas. These areas included cities of up to 50,000 population, 
however, so that non-metropolitan does not mean that a majority 
had a farm, or even a rural nonfarm, background. The workers 
relocated by projects in each of the other four categories were 
from somewhat more homogeneous backgrounds, although the diversity 
among workers within all categories is considerable. 

The majority of projects relocated the general unemployed, 
and 30 of the 39 projects classified in this category were con- 
ducted by state employment services. Six of the nine contractor 
projects in this category were conducted in the South. Contrac- 
tors also conducted nine of the 11 projects relocating primarily 
trained workers, although as noted previously significant numbers 
of trained workers were relocated by projects serving the general 
unemployed. Workers unemployed primarily as a result of mass 
layoffs were relocated in eight projects, five of which relocated 
professional and technical workers, and three projects relocated 
unemployed poor workers for metropolitan areas. 

The number of projects tabulated in Table II-2 represents 
the numbers which will be used in the remainder of this report 
for computing such statistics as the average number of workers 
relocated in each project population. These numbers are an 
underestimate, however, because in 1967-68 alone two agencies 
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served two distinct project populations at the same time, and 
two other agencies relocated workers from three groups. Although 
not reflected in the statistics, the qualitative information 
reported by the agencies on their experiences with different 
groups will be used in the analysis. 

A total of 14,221 workers were relocated in the entire 
program, approximately 2000 of these without relocation assistance 
allowances. The number of relocations and the percent of the 
total relocated by each type of agency in each funding year and 
in each project population are shown in Table II-3. More than 
70 percent of all workers were relocated by State Employment 
Service agencies, and two-thirds of these were relocated during 
the 1967-68 funding period. Contractor agencies relocated 30 
percent of the workers. 

Almosc three-fourths of the workers relocated were class- 
ified as the general unemployed, including 78 percent of those 
relocated by State Employment Services and 58 percent relocated 
by contractors. These workers originated in supply areas almost 
evenly distributed among regions. However, State Employment 
Service projects operated primarily outside the South, while 
contractors relocating the general unemployed conducted projects 
primarily in the South. Only two Employment Service projects 
focussed exclusively on training graduates, while 42 percent of 
workers relocated by contractors were classified in this category. 
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Table II-3. Total relocations and percent, by type of agency, funding year, and project 
population. 
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As noted previously, however, a significant number of training 
graduates were relocated among the general unemployed. These 
workers will be a subject for discussion along with the charac- 
teristics of relocated workers and the results of relocation 
for special groups in Chapter IV. 

D . Summary 

This overview of the program of labor mobility demonstra- 
tion projects was intended to provide the background for the 
review and analysis of project experience in Chapters III and 
IV. The hesitancy of the Congress in authorizing worker reloca- 
tion led to a program distinctly limited in size and scope. The 
substantive and administrative problems of formulating program 
guidelines which reflected the legislative mandate delayed the 
initiation of the fixst projects. Yet, once underway, projects 
relocated workers in every region of the United States whose 
unemployment resulted from a wide variety of causes. It is from 
this diversity in experience, from the range of approaches to 
worker relocation, that the potential of relocation assistance 
can be assessed. Chapter III focusses upon the structural and 
functional components of projects, the administrative problems 
and the results of different project approaches. 
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Chapter III. Project Methods of Relocating Workers 



A . Overview 

Labor mobility demonstration projects performed five 
functions in the relocation of workers: identification and 

screening of members of the project population, selection of 
workers eligible for relocation assistance allowances, job 
development and placement, provision of financial assistance, 
and followup services. In this chapter will be reviewed the 
substantive role of each of these functions in relation to re- 
location, the methods and techniques used to accomplish each 
function, and the implications of different methods for the 
effectiveness of relocation. The chapter begins with a dis- 
cussion of organizational patterns, because the organizational 
structures imposed certain limits upon the scope and methods of 
projects . 

B. Project Organization 

Project organization and structure influenced the effi- 
ciency with which agencies conducted relocation projects, and 
in some cases the effectiveness of projects themselves. State 
Employment Service agencies began projects within the constraints 
of existing agency structures and organizational philosophies, 
while contractor agencies for the most part created structures 
to meet perceived needs. Consequently, although contractor 
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organizations may have been better adapted to the requirements 
of worker relocation, the organizational problems were felt more 
acutely and were discussed more completely by Employment Service 
agencies . 

A general organizational chart of a State Employment 
Service is depicted on the following page, showing four different 
ways existing structures were adapted to accomodate labor mobility 
projects. Field staff members were assigned either to an area 
coordinating unit with supervisory responsibilities in several 
local offices, or to each local office. 

In most states only the Field Operations Unit (or its 
equivalent) is charged with direct line responsibility for the 
activities of local offices, and the local office manager is 
directly responsible for the activities of all staff in his office, 
regardless of program or functional assignments. The directors 
of the various state-level program and function units provide 
staff support and technical assistance to the local offices, but 
only through the field operations unit. Depending upon the exact 
location of the mobility project in the organizational structure, 
the project director might have to go through as many as six steps 
to communicate with his field staff. 

The results of such a structure, for all programs, are a 
lengthy, slow communications channel, uncertain control over the 
program or project at the point of actual delivery of services 
to individuals, and lack of effective coordination among program 
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services. In some cases, labor mobility project directors in 
State Employment Service projects could not directly communicate 
with or correct the practices of local office staff, nor could 
they be certain that staff assigned to the mobility project was 
devoting adequate time to worker relocation. This was especially 
and inevitably true in offices where individual staff were as- 
signed on a fractional time basis. 

Most state agencies recognized the problems and made 
special provisions to permit the mobility project director to 
communicate directly with local office managers and in some cases 
with the interviewers or other staff members assigned to the 
project. Three states created completely separate labor mobility 
field organizations, giving the project director direct line 
authority over local office staff assigned to the project. This 
was at best an unwieldy compromise, because the traditional role 
of the local office manager was drastically altered; seasonal or 
other fluctuations in the work load of the mobility staff member 
often left him over-worked or idle, creating morale problems 
among both regular staff and mobility staff; and the coordination 
of relocation with other manpower services was made even more 
difficult. Perhaps the easiest compromise was made in those 
states which made worker relocation a part of the interarea 
clearance and placement unit, but for reasons discussed below 
this approach may have reduced the effectiveness of these projects 
in providing relocation services. 
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The relocation projects also taxed the staffing procedures 
of the State Employment services. In most states existing civil 
service job descriptions were adequate to cover the duties per- 
formed, but two states created new job titles and descriptions 
for staff assigned to the projects. Staff members often were 
reluctant to accept project assignments, since they were known 
to be temporary, and it appears that the majority of positions 
in local offices were filled by newly-hired employees. Staff 
turnover rates were 1 high because staff applied for more permanent 
positions as they became available. Although the mobility pro- 
jects may have suffered from this turnover, project reports and 
field visit interviews show that the Employment Service agencies 
benefitted because jobs related to labor mobility projects were 
extremely complex and exposed staff members to virtually all 

phases of Employment Service activity. In this sense, mobility 
f 



pro-jects served as an intensive and extensive training program 
for old and new staff alike. 

One State Employment Service avoided o: ganizational pro- 
blems in worker relocation. In Iowa, the labor mobility project 
was ; made a part of a larger project designed to experiment with 
the: restructuring of the Employment Service in a 12 county area 
of southeastern Iowa. All administrative functions, program 
staffs, and records were centralized in one office in this area, 
leaving small staffs in the remaining four offices. The 12 county 
area served as a supply area for the mobility project. The pro- 
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ject staff itself was mobile throughout the area, providing 
direct assistance to workers in the process of moving. Control 
and communication were maintained through a leased- line telephone 
system. 

In contrast to State Employment Service agencies, con- 
tractor agencies had fewer obvious organizational difficulties, 
if only because they did not have to cope with rigidities dn 
pre-existing structures designed for other purposes. One con- 
tractor in Mississippi did experiment with alternative patterns 
of staffing demand and supply areas. The project director estab- 
lished that four major areas of the state had both surpluses and 
shortages of workers within close proximity. He created "dual- 
function" staffs who, under the direction of an area coordinator, 
performed all supply and demand area functions for each reloca- 
ted worker, from initial identification through followup. This 
pattern is suited primarily to a project relocating workers 
short distances, but the concepts would be useful in any program. 

The key elements of effective organization demonstrated 
by the Iowa and Mississippi projects are (a) establishment of a 
central control unit for all records and administrative services, 
(b) regular, daily communication between the central unit and 
field units, (c) communication among field units to coordinate 
relocation and related services, and (d) mobility of field staffs. 
Although these statements may sound trivial, only three agencies, 
including the two cited, appear to have been able to achieve more 
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than one of these goals. Project reports document the difficul- 
ties of obtaining approval for extensive use of telephones to 
communicate among local offices of State Employment Services. 

This reluctance to use telephone communication stems from several 
factors, among them the general absence of need to make calls to 
other offices in the course of normal operations. The impact of 
the need for rapid communication was so great that all project 
staffs agreed that mobility projects taught them how to use the 
telephone . 



C. Recruitment, Screening and Selection 

Recruitment, screening and selection are the process and 
methods by which involuntarily unemployed individuals without 
prospects for suitable local employment in a project population 
are identified and their eligibility for relocation assistance 
allowances established. Although each of these three terms has 
a separate meaning, the organization and methods used by projects 
to determine which individual workers were initially eligible for 
relocation assistance allowances tended to combine the three into 
one group of procedures and methods constituting a unified process. 
The significance of this process in a relocation program is simply 
that unless unemployed workers without local employment prospects 
are identified as such, they will not be able to benefit from 
relocation assistance. 




1 2 

The precise term would be "initial eligibility" in the sense of 
being involuntarily unemployed with no local prospects for suitable 
employment. No worker is legally eligible for assistance allowance 
until he has obtained a bona fide job offer. However, "eligible" 
and "initially eligible" are used interchangeably, following the 
practice of most project reports. 
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Statistics on the number of workers reported as initially 
eligible for relocation assistance allowances through these meth- 
ods are presented in Table III-l. A total of 38,793 workers were 
identified as initially eligible, an average of 636 per project, 
with 80 percent of these in State Employment Service projects. 

The total number of workers found initially eligible and the 
average per project grew steadily during the first three years 
of the program, reflecting primarily increased funding levels 
and longer average* funding periods. 

These data were originally compiled for comparison with 
the number of workers screened in each project to permit esti- 
mates of two important items. First, the proportion found eligi- 
ble among screened workers in each project population would give 
a crude index upon which to base an estimate of the number and 
percent of all unemployed workers who might be eligible for re- 
location assistance in a national program using the same eligibil- 
ity criteria. Second, the statistic would provide a measure of 
the precision of different identification, screening and selection 
methods. However, no uniform standards appear to have been used in 
counting screened workers, not all projects reported the number 
of workers screened, and, as evidenced in Table III-l, not all 
reported the number of workers found eligible . 13 Overall, the 
39,000 workers found initially eligible represent about one-half 
the number of workers reported as screened. 

13 

Estimates derived from monthly progress reports proved un- 
reliable because the monthly data are normally subject to 
gr'.gnif icant revisions at the end of each project. 
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Table HI-1. Workers found initially eligible for relocation assistance allowances 
total and average per project, by type of agency, funding year, and 
project population. 
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^- nc '^- u< ^ es 3ll reported as eligible. Non— .reporting by three agencies is reflected 
m individual project population statistics. 
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Two dimensions of this identification process are ;mportant — 
coverage and precision. For effectiveness in reducing unemployment, 
the recruitment part of this process should cover completely the 
universe of workers defined as in the project population. The ex- 
tent of completeness of coverage would be measured by the proportion 
of the population screened. For efficiency in program operation, 
the identification process should be precise, in the sense of 
identifying only those persons who are, in fact, in the project 
population and eligible for relocation assistance allowances. Pre- 
cision would be measured by the proportion of screened workers 
found eligible. 

The approaches to the identification, screening and selec- 
tion process varied by project population and by individual project. 
Projects relocating workers from a plant closing or mass layoff, 
and projects relocating graduates of training programs were able 
to compile reasonably complete lists of the names of individuals 
in the project population. Lists of laidoff workers either were 
provided directly by the businesses involved, or were compiled 
from work applications and unemployment insurance claims filed 
with the Employment Security Department. Lists of persons en- 
rolled in training programs were provided by the institutions or 
collected by direct visit to training classes prior to completion. 
Direct screening interviews were achieved in these projects through 
responses by individual workers to mail or telephone invitations 
to report for an interview. Some projects also screened persons 
enrolled in training courses at the training site. 
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Projects relocating the general unemployed found that 
screening from lists of unemployed workers was not an efficient 
approach to identifying eligible workers. Several Employment 
Service projects initially restricted screening to persons who 
had filed work applications prior to the beginning of the pro j eel 
The experience of one agency which took this approach will be 
discussed below. Most Employment Service projects eventually 
settled upon screening hard-to-place individuals who made new 
work applications or re-applications to the local office. 

Screening applicants who voluntarily present themselves 
for service, or accepting referrals from other agencies, required 
less effort on the part of the relocation agency. This approach, 
however, would not provide any coverage to unemployed persons not 
seeking work through an agency. One method of expanding coverage 
used by two large contractor agencies was an extensive outreach 
approach, including visiting community agencies to inform them 
of the availability of relocation assistance, addressing training 
classes and completing screening interviews at training sites, 
and canvassing neighborhoods on a door-to-door basis. Four State 
Employment Services gave extensive publicity to relocation assis- 
tance, especially in conjunction with visits by out-of-area em- 
ployers recruiting workers. One of these agencies sponsored four 
television programs to jointly publicize the availability of jobs 
and of relocation assistance. In most areas, however, publicity 
was limited because relocation was a politically sensitive issue. 
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In general, one would expect that the greater the coverage, 
the lower the precision and vice versa, because efforts to expand 
coverage would almost inevitably increase the proportion of per- 
sons screened and found not to meet initial eligibility criteria. 
However, these expectations were not born out, as can be seen 
from the experience of one large State Employment Service project 
relocating the general unemployed. 

The Iowa agency used three methods to identify eligible 
workers in the project population. In a search of the local office 
files of active work applications followed by mail and telephone 
contacts, only 20 percent of workers responded, and only half of 
those screened were found eligible. Of workers screened as they 
applied for jobs at local offices, about 60 percent were found 
eligible. This agency also sponsored the unique publicity effort 
mentioned earlier which advertised job opportunities through re- 
location by presenting out-of-area employers on a series of four 
television programs. Nearly all workers responding to this unique 
positive recruitment effort were found eligible and were relocated. 
Two-thirds of these had had no recent contact with the Employment 
Service. This method produced significantly expanded coverage 
of the general unemployed in the area and was very precise m 
identifying eligible workers. The experience of other projects 
seems to follow this pattern. 

It appears, then, that a key requirement for a recruit- 
ment method to yield a high proportion of eligible workers is 
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that it identify them at the time they become unemployed. As 
time passes between unemployment and contact, the proportion 
found eligible will decrease because workers will find jobs on 
their own. This finding raises substantive questions related 
to the overall desirability and effectiveness of relocation. 

On the one hand, immediate identification of unemployed 
workers with no local prospects for employment permits initia- 
tion of efforts to relocate them and thus avert long periods of 
unemployment. It also prevents skilled workers from taking jobs 
below their skill level in which their earnings and productivity 
would be less than the maximum. On the other hand, the speed 
which makes this approach attractive also limits the extent and 
depth of the search for jobs in the supply area labor market and 
might lead to a relocation when a job could have been found locall] 

The latter possibility led one Employment Service agency 
to strongly recommend that no worker be relocated unless he had 
been unemployed and actively seeking work for at least 30 days. 
Restrictions such as a waiting period may be needed to avoid 
unnecessary relocations, depending upon the ability of the agency 
conducting the program to quickly and accurately survey job 
opportunities in the local labor market. This topic will be 
discussed further in the next section. 
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D. Job Development and Placement 

Job development and placement are that part of the relocation 
process in which an unemployed worker obtains a bona fide job 
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offer and begins work in the demand area. It is the part of 
the process in which the actual relocation of the worker is 
effected . 

Conceptually, effective job development and placement 
services for the individual worker reduce his real costs of re- 
locating by performing the information-gathering and search 

14 

functions for him. Furthermore, the results of these services 
are a key factor in the economic effectiveness of worker reloca- 
tion, because they should identify unfilled jobs for which un- 
employed workers are qualified and place the workers in those 
jobs in areas where there are no locally available qualified 
workers. Procedurally , job development consists of developing a 
list of jobs available outside the supply area for which the 
worker might be deemed qualified, and placement is the process 
of matching a worker with a job. 

Employment Service agencies, whether conducting relocation 
projects or not, theoretically have access to information about 
jobs and job openings in all parts of their state and in the 
entire country, as well as in each local office area. Each local 
office compiles summary information on specific labor surpluses 
and shortages in specific occupations and industries. Specific 
jobs which cannot be filled by workers available in a local 
labor market are published in a monthly Inventory of Job Openings. 

■^For a theoretical analysis of the economics of information 
gathering, see George Stigler, "Information in the Labor 
Market," Journal of Political Economy (70, No. 5), 1962, 
pp. 94-106. 
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This publication contains specific information about the jobs 
listed, including D.O.T. code, wage rates, experience require- 
ments, special conditions, and other information intended to be 
useful in selecting out-of-area applicants for referral. Appli- 
cants who cannot find work locally may be referred to a specific 
job order in the Inventory of Job Openings, or job development 
may be attempted for them by distributing their applications to 
other areas . 

Inter-area information distribution and placement is 
normally achieved and controlled through the Interarea Clear- 
ance System. Theoretically, this system links together all 
Employment Service offices into a national network through which 
information about unfilled jobs and unemployed workers can be 
exchanged and through which workers can be matched with jobs in 
other areas. The geographic distribution of information is con- 
trolled by decision points at three levels — the local office, 
the state office, and the regional office — to direct information 
to areas where surplus workers may exist and to prevent local 
shortages or surpluses of labor from being exacerbated. If the 
clearance system effectively performed these functions, it would 
be an ideal system for developing jobs for unemployed workers and 
channeling the movement of relocation workers in rational directions 
to reduce unemployment and fill labor shortages. 

However , in the words of an Employment Service Task Force 
Report, "...this procedure is cumbersome and ineffective."'*'' 5 
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Employment Service Review , February, 1966, p. 23 
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Unfilled job orders may be listed with the state clearance 
office at the initiative of the local office manager, but there 
is no requirement to do so. The compilation and distribution of 
the state Inventory of Job Openings is a slow process, so that 
orders listed may be filled or closed before workers are referred 
to them. Published information about jobs and information about 
applicants on standard clearance application forms are limited, 
so that supplementary communication between the order-holding 
office and the applicant-holding office is usually required even 
before a referral can be made. Although formal Employment Service 
restrictions gainst direct communication between local offices 
have been removed within most states and eased between states , 
tradition limits the number of direct telephone contacts which 
are almost essential to the interarea placement process . 

The Employment Service Task Force recommended the estab- 
lishment of coordinated multimarket clearance centers listing all 
job openings unfilled more than 15 days in shortage occupations 
and the use of modern information technology to transmit informa- 
tion on openings and applicants among areas. The Nixon Adminis- 
tration has proposed a National Computerized Job Bank which goes 
beyond this in recommending the establishment of linked regional 
computerized files of all job vacancies and job seekers. The 
flow of complete and accurate information among areas is essential 
to the conduct of a rational relocation assistance program, and 
these measures would remove major barriers to the flow of infor- 
mation among areas . 
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The clearance system functioned so poorly that all Em- 
ployment Service agencies devised means to bypass it. Projects 
having supply and demand areas within the state and staffs in 
each had few problems. Projects that had no staff in intrastate 
demand areas or had no intrastate demand areas, resorted to 
direct solicitation of job orders from out-of-area employers, 
mass distribution of resumes and profiles of unemployed workers, 
culling of newspaper and trade journal want ads, solicitation of 
positive recruitment trips, or open orders with a few large 
employers to place workers. 

Virtually the only case in which the clearance system 
was utilized in job development and placement was through posi- 
tive recruiting trips by out-of-area employers. Under standard 
positive recruitment procedures, a company needing to hire workers 
from outside the local labor market applies to the local Employment 
Service office for certification of the lack of workers in specific 
occupations and for clearance to recruit workers in another area. 
This clearance procedure is supposed to follow the same principles 
as individual interarea clearance. The Employment Service in the 
supply area publicizes the trip, pre-screens workers, and schedules 
individual workers for interviews. In connection with relocation 
projects, the state agencies also screened workers to determine 
initial eligibility for relocation assistance. At least ten 
Employment Service projects made extensive use of positive re- 
cruitment. 
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Although positive recruitment was found by nearly all 
projects using it to be an efficient method for placing and re- 
locating large numbers of workers with very little staff effort, 
most projects which used positive recruitment encountered dif- 
ficulties which indicate that it is not an effective method for 
achieving permanent relocations. A major problem was that em- 
ployer representatives did not always provide a complete descrip- 
tion of the job, wages, hours, and working conditions, and they 
provided even less information on housing, living conditions, 
transportation, schools and other relevant features of the com- 
munity. Workers were normally required to make an on-the-spot 
decision to accept or reject a job offer. Positive recruitment 
was also conducted in some cases in violation of the clearance 
certification, when an employer representative recruited for 
jobs in occupations other than those cleared by the demand area 
local office, or in the absence of one, when projects solicited 
positive recruitment trips outside the Cxearance system. Even 
use of the clearance system itself did not insure that positive 
recruitment would not produce uneconomic results, as evidenced 
by a case in which one facility of a company was cleared to 
recruit for jobs some 800 miles distant from the supply area, 
while another facility of the same company in the same state 
as the supply area was actively recruiting in the same occupations. 

By comparison, the description of contractor methods for 
job development and placement is rather brief. Contractor agencies 
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were theoretically at a disadvantage in the job development and 
placement process when compared with Employment Service agencies 
because even those contractor agencies which had previous ex- 
perience in manpower programs had only limited sources of infor- 
mation about available jobs in other areas. However, in practice 
the disadvantage was probably not important. Contractors located 
job openings by reviewing want ads and by direct solicitation of 
job offers from employers. Most contractors established con- 
tinuing personal relationships with a relatively few employers 
in each demand area and placed most of their workers with those 
employers. Only one contractor, which relocated graduates of 
MDTA training to two states, received significant placement 
assistance from a State Employment Service. 

Perhaps the most important lesson learned by agencies 
conducting relocation projects, Employment Services and contrac- 
tors alike, was that successfully placing workers in jobs in other 
areas requires more than simply matching workers with jobs. It 
also requires matching the worker, and his spouse if any, with a 
demand area community. Projects learned through bad experiences 
the importance of ascertaining the attitude of the spouse toward 
relocation in general and toward moving to specific areas. For 
the workers themselves, projects found that the most successful 
matches were achieved when the worker had an opportunity for a 
face-to-face interview in the demand area with an employer. 

Nine state Employment Service agencies and five contrac- 
tor agencies established pre-employrent interview expense funds to 
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permit eligible workers to travel to the demand area for inter- 
views with prospective employers to survey housing, schools and 
other facilities in the demand area prior to accepting a job 
offer. Virtually all agencies operating projects in the 1967-68 
period recognized the need for such funds, although a few agencies 
were prohibited by state laws or administrative regulations from 
paying these expenses. One contractor agency directly provided 
transportation and lodging to relocating workers, and one State 
agency arranged transportation for a large proportion of workers 
relocating within the state. 

The amount of pre-employment interview grants averaged 
between $30 and $50 per relocated worker for projects relocating 
workers within states, and was as high as $80 dollars for one 
project which relocated workers out of the state. Since these 
funds were paid before a bona fide job offer was received, some 
workers who received interview expense grants did not receive 
job offers or did not relocate for other reasons, and some were 
relocated only after two or more such interview trips. Balanced 
against this was the fact that some workers who received job offers 
during an interview trip did not apply for or receive any additional 
financial assistance. 

Some of the major problems related to placement through 
positive recruitment arose from the lack of an opportunity to view 
iirst hand the work place and the demand area community prior to 
accepting a job offer. It is clear from the recommendations of 
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all agencies that pre-employment interview funds are valuable in 
achieving an effective placement and matching the worker's skills 
and desires with the requirements of jobs and the community in 
which the job exists. The cost of grants for this purpose is 
small relative to other project costs, and the potential benefits 
are large. 

In summary, a variety of approaches was developed to job 
development and placement. The major stimulus behind these ap- 
proaches was the lack of an effective mechanism for exchanging 
relevant and accurate information on jobs and openings between 
areas on a timely basis. The inability of the clearance system 
to function with sufficient speed and accuracy to serve as the 
primary mechanism job development and placement probably 
limited the effectiveness of those relocation projects, which, 
due to lack of staff in intrastate demand areas or lack of intra- 
state demand for workers in the project target populations^ were 
forced to by-pass the system and resort to direct solicitation 
of job orders. 

One consequence was that workers did not have access to 
information about large numbers of jobs and therefore may not 
have been placed in one of the most suitable available jobs. 

This same lack of information may have permitted significant 
numbers of relocations when suitable jobs were available in or 
near the supply area, and did permit relocations to areas having 
local surpluses of labor. In short, although unemployed workers 
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were relocated, the methods and information sources used for 
job development and placement do not guarantee that the moves 
were economically rational. 

One index of the effectiveness of different job develop- 
ment and placement efforts is the proportion of initially eligible 
workers who were placed in jobs and relocated. The expectation 
was that this index would be highest for projects relocating 
skilled blue collar workers and professional and technical workers, 
and lowest among the general unemployed projects which relocated 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers because the former workers 
would be in greater demand. Overall, 37 percent of workers re- 
ported as initially eligible were relocated, but the gross data 
compiled by project population type showed no pattern. Because 
the data reflect non-reporting and by different methods of job 
development, data on the proportion of eligible workers who were 
relocated in each skill level were examined for selected projects. 

The findings from individual projects showed a pattern 
the reverse of that expected. In the selected projects examined, 
less than one-fourth of eligible professional and technical 
workers were relocated, and one agency which focussed exclusively 
bn this group relocated less than 20 percent of eligible workers. 
The proportions were lowest in projects relocating skilled workers 
from mass layoffs, partly because these projects began operation 
after several months had passed, but the pattern was present in 
almost all projects. Projects that relocated MDTA training 
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graduates usually relocated a smaller proportion of eligible 
workers who were trained than of those who were not trained. 

In general, a higher proportion of low skill workers was re- 
located than of higher skill workers within each individual 
project. 

This finding was surprising, although it should not have 
been. Professional and technical workers and skilled workers 
are in greater demand than unskilled workers, have more employ- 
ment opportunities in both the local area and other areas, and 
may be expected to have more experience in job-seeking. Thus, 
despite the fact that skilled workers were reported by projects 
to have had difficulty finding new jobs after a layoff or to have 
experienced considerable financial hardships in relocating to a 
new job, general analysis and the analysis of individual project 
data strongly suggest that such workers are less in need of re- 
location assistance than unskilled workers. 

The majority of relocations was within states. Among all 
workers relocated, 57 percent relocated to a demand area within 
the same state as the supply area, 31 percent relocated to other 
states, and 12 percent were not reported. Of the 61 projects, 

14 Employment service projects and four contractor projects re- 
located more than half to other states . The workers who relocated 
interstate fall into two principal categories — those who originated 
in depressed non-metropolitan areas and those with highly 
specialized skills. 
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There is a strong correlation between the number of inter- 
state moves and the job development and placement methods used 
by projects. It appears that the majority of interstate moves 

occurred in projects which either used positive recruitment as 
the principal job development and placement method or permitted 

workers to find their own jobs and apply for relocation assistance 
The deficiencies of positive recruitment, whether through the 
clearance system or not, have already been discussed. The grant- 
ing of relocation assistance to workers who found their own jobs 
was justified by one project in the following terms: "...if it is 

known that assistance is available, the worker will expand his 
area of search." Another agency gave a more detailed rationale 
in its final report: 

...the individuals could locate jobs that were not 
available to the Employment Service . Friends and 
relatives in other areas would often aid these 
people, and in general, they were more satisfied 
with their work, than when the job was developed 
for them. Also, from having worked in a particular 
region previously, they had a better knowledge of 
the different kinds of employment that were avail- 
ble, and of the social and economic enviroments 
to which they would be going. 

Most projects, however, were reluctant to pay allowances 
to individuals finding their own jobs, for three reasons. First, 
it was difficult to verify the validity of a job offer , and some 
cases were discovered by projects in which a friend or relative 
was the purported employer. Second, it was difficult to ascertain 
the demand for workers in the intended area of destination. Third 
it was difficult to determine whether a worker was preparing to 
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move or whether he had already moved and was attempting to obtain 
allowances ex post facto. Based on these factors, payment of re- 
location assistance allowances to workers who find their own jobs 
cannot be recommended, because a worker relocation program should, 
by definition, influence the pattern of movement and not merely 
finance migration which probably would have taken place anyway. 

E. Supportive Services 

One of the most obvious, yet important findings of labor 
mobility projects, was that the process of relocating workers to 
new areas for employment is a more complex task than making local 
placements and requires non-f inancial services in support of the 
relocating worker and his family. The supportive services are a 
crucial part of the process of matching a worker with a community 
and assisting him in the relocation and settling-in process. Vir- 
tually every project population required supportive services, and 
agency experience differed primarily in relation to the capacity 
to deliver these services. 

Vocational interviewing and counseling were required for 
most low skill groups to ascertain their skills and to develop 
realistic vocational expectations prior to relocation. Although 
Employment Service agencies hewe long experience in this field, 
both these agencies and contractors found it difficult to provide 
effective vocational counseling in relation to jobs outside the 
local labor market. Intensive personal interviews with the worker 
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and his spouse, if any, were required to ascertain any barriers 
to relocation such as health problems in the family, debts, or 
other problems and to insure that the spouse of the worker was 
willing to move. 

It was desirable to provide information on the community 
in the demand area and detailed instructions on how to get there 
and where to report on arrival. Perhaps the most effective method 
of insuring the worker received adequate information was to pro- 
vide funds for a pre-employment interview trip, meet him when he 
arrived, and to provide a first-hand guided tour of the demand 
area. Some project agencies, and even some employers, were will- 
ing and able to do this , and some were able to provide maps and 
general descriptions of the area. It appears, however, that a 
majority of workers relocated in most projects did not receive 
significant assistance in learning about the new community because 
projects did not have adequate demand area staffs. 

A major problem in all projects was that of finding housing 
of reasonable quality at reasonable prices in the demand area. 

This was the number one problem for all projects, and it was 
overcome only by extensive searches through newspapers , private 
listings, and extensive travel throughout a demand area, either 
by the relocating worker or the project staff. The problem was 
acute for low-income persons , for whom public housing was not 
available in most areas either because of residency requirements 
or long waiting lists. 
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Finally, relocated workers were in need of a fcroad 
range of social services, including schools for children, 
health care, legal services, advice on budgeting and finances, 
information on the location and use of public transportation, 
and many other items. Because workers often moved from rural 
or small town areas to metropolitan areas, frequently they 
were unaware of the existence of such services, let alone where 
or how to obtain them. 

The capacity of agencies to deliver these important sup- 
portive services varied widely. Contractors were best able 
to provide the services, not because of any inherent technical 
expertise, but because they had freedom to structure their or- 
ganization and operation to provide the direct, personal assistance. 
The contractor who created dual-function teams made them respon- 
sible for the entire relocation process from initial identification 
through the two month followup. These teams were able to maintain 
close contact with relocated workers and provide individualized 
services of all types. 

The most comprehensive approach to the provision of 
supportive services was developed by a contractor agency re- 
locating unskilled workers without experience in the industrial 
labor market from rural areas of North Carolina to major in- 
dustrial centers. This agency assembled staffs of professional 
counselors and social workers to provide intensive supportive 
services from the time of initial identification in the supply 
area through a three-month followup period in the demand area. 
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A unique feature of this approach was the establishment of 
boarding house receiving centers in the principal demand area 
cities. These centers provided temporary accomodations to 
relocating workers while they were finding permanent housing. 

They also permitted direct daily contact between the project 
staff and the workers in the first critical days of adjustment 
in the demand area, during which time workers received inten- 
sive individual assistance in finding jobs, locating housing, 
and learning how to function in an urban environment. 

Employment Service agencies were hampered in several 
ways in attempts to provide supportive services . One important 
limitation was the absence of a staff or cooperating agency in 
the area of destination. Local offices not provided staff to 
perform these services felt no obligation to do so, even for 
workers relocating intrastate. Another was the fact that Em- 
ployment Service staffs were generally tied to a single office 
location and were unable, for example, to make home visits or 
followup individuals who did not request services. 

Several efforts were made to overcome these problems. 

One approach was an attempt to link all 12 State Employment 
Services funded for 1967-68 projects east of the Mississippi 
River into one Interregional Project to improve both job develop- 
ment and supportive services. This effort bore some fruit 
when workers were relocated into demand areas staffed by agencies 
having projects , but four of these states were almost exclusively 
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supply areas of unemployed workers. Project reports and inter- 
views with project officials indicate that this effort at linkage 
. among the states was hampered by the same types of problems 

which afflicted individual projects. The principal problem 
• was that communications among the states were slow. The Inter- 

regional Project does not appear to have achieved its goal. 

The most successful approach was to contract with the 
Travelers Aid Association of America for supportive services in 
the demand and supply areas. Initiated by two agencies operating 
projects during the 1966-67 period, a contract was continued 
in 1967-68 Interregional Project as well as in one separate 
agency project in the West. In those areas across the country 
where there were Travelers Aid offices or Cooperating Represen- 
tatives, the relationship was very productive and the level 
of supportive searvices was more than adequate. However, there 
were also many problems, similar to those arising from relations 
between Employment service agencies themselves. Only four 
states had the services of Travelers Aid affiliates available 
in both demand and supply areas. Large work loads arising from 
positive recruitment over-taxed the staff resources. In some 
cases there were differences of opinion over the advisability 
of relocating workers or the type of supportive services. 

The only other significant participation of other agencies 

I 

was cooperation between state Employment Services and public 
welfare departments. One state reported excellent cooperation 
in making pre-move preparations for relocating welfare recipients. 
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Another state was able to arrange continuing partial support 
for welfare recipients who moved within the state. On the 
whole, however, there was little contact or cooperation between 
relocation projects and welfare departments. 

In general , the cooperation between agencies operating 
relocation projects and other public agencies can best be 
described as non-productive. Non-project agencies lacked ade- 
quate staff to devote special efforts to relocating workers in 
supply or demand areas. Residency requirements or waiting lists 
limited the availability of service in the demand areas. And 
some agencies maintained an antipathy toward the goals and 
purposes of the inobility projects. The inability of agencies 
to cooperate and coordinate resources to solve the problems of 
relocating workers applies equally to a majority of State and 
Local Employment Services not directly involved in a relocation 
project. 

F. Relocation Assistance Allowances 

The purpose of relocation assistance allowances was to 
cover expenses incurred by workers in the course of relocation. 
The size and composition of allowances in all projects were 
determined primarily by <_he formula discussed in the previous 
chapter. Since relocation assistance allowances were based on 
the formula relating size of allowance to size of family, dis- 
tance moved, and weight of household goods, the size of the 
relocation allowance can not be interpreted independently from 
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the characteristics of relocated workers and the distance 
traveled to the new job. In this section, will be discussed 
problems and procedures for paying allowances and some questions 
relating to the adequacy of allowances . 

The original legislation stated that no more than half 
the relocation expenses of a worker could be paid in the form 
of a grant, with the remainder to be paid in the form of a 
loan. The experience of the 1965-66 projects indicated that 
this limitation should be dropped because loan repayment imposed 
added financial burdens upon relocating workers at a crucial 
time. In addition. Employment security agencies found it 
difficult and time-consuming to collect loans from relocated 
workers. Although data are not available on the proportion of 
loaned funds that was repaid and the administrative resources 
required to collect these loans, one agency asserted that the 
expense of collecting loans may exceed the value of the loans 
themselves. Due to the special nature of the labor mobility 
projects, no legal steps could be taken to collect loans, either 
through court settlements or through the attachment of unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. 

These factors led to a revision of the law in 1965 to 
permit relocation assistance allowances to be paid in full in 
the form of grants. Loans have been made since that time to 
cover down payments on the purchase of a house; for the purchase 
of a vehicle, tools or clothing needed for a job; and for other 
special purposes. These loans, however, have been few in number. 
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The administration of relocation assistance allowances 
was complicated by the four forms required to certify eligi- 
bility for relocation assistance allowances and to pay the 
allowances. The first of these is a Suitable Employment Cer- 
tifications on which it is certified that a worker may not, 

"... be expected to secure full-time suitable employment within 
commuting distance of his regular place of residence," and that 
he,"... has obtained suitable full-time employment, or a bona 
fide offer of suitable full-time employment," in another area. 
An employer statement verifying the offer is attached to this 
form. The second form is a Request for and Determination of 
Relocation Assistance Allowances, on which the prospective 
relocatee certifies that he wishes to relocate, lists family 
members who wish to relocate, and certifies his last previous 
and prospective employment. The project agency also records 
its eligibility determination for receipt of allowances and 
’node of payment on the form. 

The next form is a Request for Payment of Relocation 
Assistance Allowances on which is recorded the date and type 
of transportation to the new area for the worker and his 
family (if any), new address, transportation and/or storage 
plans for household goods. In addition, the worker certifies 
on this form that his employment status has not changed. The 
fourth form is a Statement of Estimated Cost of Relocation 
and Amount of Relocation Assistance Allowances to be Advanced. 
Advances based on this form may be made not more than ten days 
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prior to the planned relocation. This form requires the worker 
to submit a final statement of his relocation expenses after 
the move, for the purpose of determing whether or not he has 
been overpaid or underpaid, but paradoxically, no form was 
designed for the final statement. Finally, if a worker needs 
a loan, there is a further Form ES-958 Application and Repay- 
ment Agreement. 

The principal problem faced by all agencies in the 
administration of relocation assistance allowances was that 
of timing. Workers nired through clearance or positive re- 
cruitment usually were required to report for work the following 
Monday, and workers hired as a result of a direct pre -employment 
interview often were required to report for work the next day 
or even on the next shift. However, workers were eligible for 
payments only after receiving a bona fide job offer, and in 
no case earlier than ten days prior to the planned date of move. 

By comparison, a certain amount of time, usually two 
working days , was required to prepare and review the documenta- 
tion, and there was considerable variation in the length of 
time required to complete the final processing of allowance 
checks. Three of the agencies visited during field trips 
were able to write checks the same day papers were received, 
while one agency could get allowance checks processed only 
once each week. Contractor agencies appear to have experienced 
longer delays on the average because of the time required to 
transmit documentation to the State Employment Service and 
receive checks back from it. 
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As a result, many workers began work prior to receiving 
allowance payments. In such cases, payments were forwarded 
to the project demand area office or to a cooperating agency, 
if one existed. If not, payments were sent to the employer, 
or in a few cases directly to the relocated worker. 

A problem which preoccupied agencies relocating low 
skill or poor workers, and which was of major concern to all 

agencies, was that of preventing misuse or unwise use of funds 

l 

by the relocated worker. One obvious solution in the case of 
workers relocating before their families , was to pay only that 
portion of the allowance due the worker himself for his own 
relocation, giving separate maintenance payments directly to 
the family and paying the balance of the allowance when the 
family relocated. 

Nearly all projects instituted some form of phased 
payment plan to assist workers in budgeting their funds and 
to prevent misuse of funds. The simplest method was to with- 
hold a portion, ranging from ten percent to one-half the 
allowance, until workers started on the job and submitted 
receipts for itemized relocation expenses. ^ This method did 
not, however, prevent unwise use of the funds once received. 

Several projects paid transportation costs and a portion 
of the lump sum allowance at the time of the move, another 
portion after 30 days, and the final payment after 60 days. 



l^he latter was a problem in connection with transportation of 
household goods by commercial movers, because invariably esti- 
mates differed from the actual, final charges. One agency solved 
y his problem by having moving charges billed directly to it. 
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This provided a direct incentive to workers to remain in the 
demand area and on the same job during the official followup 
period and may have contributed to reported success rates . 
However, since most of a relocating worker's settling-in ex- 
penses would occur immediately after relocation, this approach 
may not have made funds available when they were needed. At 
least three State Employment Service agencies and two contrac- 
tor agencies established methods of parcelling out the lump 
sum portion of the relocation assistance allowance on an "as 
needed" basis, along with budgeting advice and other supportive 
services . 

In cases where funds were misused, agencies established 
"overpayments" in the amount .of the funds misused. The primary 
reason for declaring a misuse of funds was the return of a 
worker to the supply area without good cause. "Good cause" 
appears to include misrepresentation of the job by the employer, 
illness among family members in the supply area, or recall to 
a previous job. Overpayments also were established when a 
worker received more funds than he was entitled to receive 
under the guidelines, but this was a minor problem. 

The practices of agencies in establishing overpayments 
were not uniform. The states involved in the 1967-68 Inter- 
regional Project established recoupable overpayments for 
workers who did not remain out of the supply area for at 
least six months, although the extent to which the location 
of relocated workers after six months was checked appears to 
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have varied considerably among areas. At least one other 
agency required repayment in full if the worker did not re- 
main on the original job for two months, while another agency 
converted loans into grants in proportion to the time spent 
on the original job during the six months after relocation. 

As in the case of loans, most agencies had no power to 
recoup overpayments. Little was gained by establishing them, 
because workers who obtained funds fraudulently could merely 
ignore requests for repayment. Conscientious workers who 
repaid funds may have been penalized simply because the project 
did not perform adequate job development and placement. Con- 
sidering these factors, there appears to be little fiscal or 
other virtue in attempting to recover funds from workers who 
do not remain in a demand area or on a specific job for a 
minimum period of time. 

Several agencies expressed a concern for "saving the 
taxpayer's money" by reducing allowances. Three agencies 
visited during the field trips treated the formula as setting 
maximum amounts allowable and paid somewhat less than the 
maximum allowances by the simple expedient of asking the 
relocating worker to estimate his expenses and then basing 
the allowance on that estimate. One agency established a 
schedule of fixed sum allowances designed in part to favor 
"do-it-yourself" moves by rental truck or trailer. This new 
schedule reduced the average allowance by one-half. A third 
agency altered the form of the allowance, giving a full grant 
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to workers earning less than $7500 annually in their new jobs, 
half grant and half loan to workers earning between $7500 and 
$10,000, and a loan only to workers earning more. All of 
these approaches in effect imposed a means test, which had been 
rejected in the initial stages of program guideline formulation. 

Allowances granted under the formula appear, on the 
average, to have been adequate, although average includes some 
who received more than required and others who received less . 

Projects relocating poor persons and the long-term un- 
employed reported that allowances were in many cases inadequate 
for relocation. Three circumstances were cited which may be 
significant for a permanent program. First, no "rebuilding" 
grants were provided in lieu. of moving furniture. Families 
without serviceable furniture could obtain it only through 
normal credit channels or through project loans. Both al- 
ternatives imposed repayment burdens at a crucial time. 

Second, the allowance was often used to pay off bills 
in the supply area prior to relocation. Creditors were un- 
willing to accept assurances from individuals with poor work 
records and histories of nonpayment of bills that bills would 
be paid after they left the area. The greatest incidence of 
this problem arose in several Southern states where significant 
numbers of sharecroppers or tenant farmers who wanted to re- 
locate were in debt to a landlord for working capital and 

perhaps subsistence loans as well. Projects having staffs 

? 

in both supply and demand areas were able to make informal 
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guarantees of debt repayment, but this approach was not ade- 
quate to prevent accumulated debts from posing a barrier to 
relocation. One solution for a broad national program might 
be for the federal government to guarantee payment, although 
it is difficult to know how many creditors might be willing 
to put up with the requisite red tape to make the approach 
feasible . 

A final item which resulted in the lump sum allowances 
being inadequate was the expense of housing in metropolitan 
demand areas. One agency reported that it was not unusual for 
realtors to demand a sizable damage deposit on rented housing 
and to also require two month ' s rent in advance . With rents 
for most acceptable housing in that area exceeding $100 per 
month, the initial cost could range from $200 to $300, ex- 
clusive of utilities and other items, and might exceed the 
total lump sum allowance. 

This problem could be avoided in a national program by 
providing a separate housing allowance scaled according to 
the cost of housing in the demand area. However, this may 
not be the best solution economically, because this allowance 
would tend to obscure the fact that other costs of living also 
were higher. Therefore, the program would attract workers to 
areas who could not earn a sufficient income to afford the 
higher prices. In any event, unplanned and uncontrolled mi- 
gration, in combination with other factors, has caused con- 
gestion in urban areas which imposes additional costs on 
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previous residents of the area in terms of housing costs, roads, 
schools and other public facilities. The desirability of a direct 
subsidy which would have the effect of adding to these problems 
is questionable. 

G. Summary 

The purpose of this chapter was to outline the structure 
and functions of the labor mobility projects, and to discuss the 
value of different approaches tested by different projects. The 
basic functions of each project were the identification, screening 
and selection of workers eligible for relocation assistance al- 
lowances; job development and placement for el 1 ’ jible individuals; 
assisting the physical relocation itself, and providing followup 
services after the move. Different methods and techniques were 
examined to assess their relative efficiencies , in terms of ac- 
complishing the functions with a minimum of staff time, and their 
effectiveness, in terms of contributing to stable, permanent 
relocations of unemployed workers. 

The basic issue in relation to methods of identification, 
selection and screening is the extent to which methods used cover 
the universe of eligible unemployed workers, and the specificity 
with which they focus only upon eligible unemployed workers. In 
those projects which publicized relocation, it appears that ad- 
vertising the availability of jobs in other areas achieved both 
goals by attracting unemployed persons who were definitely willing 
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to move to obtain employment. Screening from a list of names 
was useful for narrowly defined project populations, such as 
workers in a single mass layoff or graduates of training courses. 
However, the technique was of little value in projects relocating 
the general unemployed, because many individuals on lists such 
as the active file of an Employment Service office were not ac- 
tively seeking work at the time of contact by the mobility pro- 
jects. One danger in using publicity of relocation is that 
workers may be certified for eligibility for relocation assistance 
before an adequate search of local employment opportunities is 
completed. 

Job development and placement is a key function in worker 
relocation, but no effective mechanism exists for exchanging ade- 
quate information about unemployed workers, jobs, and labor market 
conditions in potential demand areas. Positive recruitment by 
out-of-area employers was found to be an easy method of job develop- 
ment and placement, but workers offered jobs by representatives of 
recruiting employers did not always receive adequate information 
about the jobs or the areas of destination on which to accept or 
reject the offers. Successful relocation requires matching an 
unemployed worker not only with a job but also with a demand area 
community. Better approaches to job development and placement 
combined solicitation by project staff of job offers from demand 
area employers with pre-employment interview trips to the demand 
areas by job applicants. 
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An important function in labor mobility projects was that 

of providing non-vocational supportive services to relocating 
l 

workers, both before and after relocation. The most important 

i 

of |these services was assistance in finding suitable housing. 

I 

Workers without experience in urban areas need other services 
with information on alternate demand areas prior to relocation, 
counseling on personal and family problems before and after re- 
location, and assistance in managing financial matters. 

The payment of relocation assistance allowances posed many 
administrative problems. Among the more difficult was that of 
timing the payment to meet the needs of workers and also to re- 
duce the incidence of unwise or improper use of allowances. On 
the average , allowances appear to have been adequate to meet the 
relocation expenses of workers, although they may not have been 
adequate for workers with large families , for poor families and 
for workers moving to areas where housing was expensive. 

A major problem in the organization of projects was that 
of coordinating the performance of these functions between demand 
and supply areas. Only projects which had staffs in both areas 
were able to provide adequate information and services to reloca- 
ting workers. Cooperation and communication were limited between 
labor mobility projects and other agencies. The same was true 
between Employment Service agencies in different states and among 
offices which were not provided staff for a mobility project with- 
in a state. 
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The capacity of labor mobility projects to relocate workers 
and to direct mobility in the most economically rational directions 
was limited by the absence of an effective system for collecting 
and distributing information about job vacancies and unemployed 
workers, and by the absence of a coordinated structure for assist- 
ing workers in the relocation process. Part of these problems 
arose from the nature of the demonstration program, but many of 
them would also arise in a permanent program. A more comprehen- 
sive system for the delivery of manpower services would be needed 
to overcome problems of communication and coordination in a broader 
national relocation program. 
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Chapter IV. Measures of Project Outcomes 

A. Overview 

The focus of this chapter is upon assessing the outcomes 
of relocations conducted by the labor mobility demonstration 
projects in relation to the effectiveness of relocation as a 
manpower development tool. The general theoretical considera- 
tions relating to the measurement of the effectiveness of worker 
relocation were set forth in Chapter I. This chapter examines 
available information relating to three basic questions. First, 
did the labor mobility demonstration projects increase or re- 
direct migration? Second, if there was an increase, was the in- 
creased migration temporary or permanent? Third, did worker 
relocation increase employment, incomes and earnings? These 
questions will be. discussed for each of the project populations 
utilizing available evidence to indicate the potential of reloca- 
tion for solving different types of employment problems. 

B. Program Costs 

The costs of the program of labor mobility demonstration 
projects can be divided into two categories, the costs of pro- 
jects themselves, and the costs of related program components. 

The discussion of program costs has little meaning except against 
the background of the preceding two chapters. The discussion is 
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inserted at this point because some of the cost data are useful 
in the discussion of project and program effectiveness.'*' 

The data presented were compiled from individual project 
reports, from monthly expenditure reports, and in a few cases, 
from official records of the Office of Fiscal and Management 
Services. However, official records detailing the expenditures 
of each project do not appear to exist, because these records 
are maintained by agency, contract number and fiscal year. Re- 
cords on obligations by fiscal year are confused by de-obligations, 
re-obligations and by the fact that few project funding periods 
coincided with fiscal years. In addition, unspent appropriations 
were carried forward over several fiscal years. In short, the 
data used in this chapter may be subject to revision at some date 
in the future. 

The total expenditures on the labor mobility program 
shown in Table IV-1 are estimated at about $13 million, compared 
with total appropriations listed in Chapter II, of about $14.6 
million. Of this total amount, $12.3 million was expended directly 



It should be noted at this point that, in a full analysis of the 
resource costs of the program, any direct payments to relocated 
workers would be treated as a pure transfer of income from tax- 
payers as a whole to relocated workers. Except for administrative 
costs involved in making the transfers and potential differences 
among payers and receivers in incentive effects and savings ratios, 
transfer payments do not represent a real cost to society because 
they do not command resources which could be placed in alternative 
uses. All other expenditures, however, do represent real resource 
costs because they command the services of personnel and facilities 
which have alternative uses. Because this is not a full cost- 
-^ectiveness analysis, this point will not be pursued in the text. 
ERIC? 1 ® text, the terms costs and expenditures are used interchange- 
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Table IV-1. Program Costsa 



Total Program Costs 



$.13,014,000 



Project Expenditures 

Relocation Assistance lowances 
Employment Services 
Contractors 
Administration 

Employment Services 
Contractors 



12,300,000 

4.168.000 

3.211.000 
957,000 

8.132.000 

4.673.000 

3.459 .000 



Other Program Costs* 5 

Interregional Coordination 
Supportive Services 
Research 



715.000 
82,000 

300.000 

333.000 



a Estimated from expenditures reported to the Manpower 
/administration as of June, 1969. See text for discus- 
sion of sources. 



b 



Excludes federal administrative costs. 
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by individual projects, $4.2 million for relocation assistance 
allowances and $8.1 million for project administration. These 
figures represent an average project expenditure of $867 per 
relocated worker, of which $294 was for relocation assistance 
allowances and $573 for administration expenses. 

Several factors other than those related to substantive 
problems of worker relocations influenced the average costs of 
projects. General factors will be discussed at this point, and 
some specific influences will be noted later in the chapter. The 
influence of these factors upon average costs per relocated worker 
and upon the average number of workers relocated per project was 
sufficiently strong to render averages subject to misinterpretation. 
Therefore, breakdowns by project classification are not presented. 

One factor which did not appear to be related to project 
costs per relocated worker was the size of the project. One 
might hypothesize that the experience of project administrators 
in relocating large numbers of workers or experience over time 
would result in reduced average costs. However, available data 
indicate that, while the average number of workers relocated 
per project increased from 91 in 1965-66 to 360 in 1967-68, 
average expenditures per relocated worker in each year remained 
in a narrow range between $850 and $900. While, State Employment 
Service agencies relocated more workers at a higher average 
allowance cost than did contractors, the average administrative 
costs of Employment Service agencies wer§ somewhat lower than 
for contractors. 

O 
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Average relocation assistance allowance payments reflect 
almost exclusively, the characteristics of workers relocated and 
the distances of moves. As such, they are not interpretable 
separately from these factors. The estimated expenditure for 
relocation assistance allowances is believed to include all grants 
and loans made for actual relocations , whether or not they were 
repaid, but it excludes other financial assistance. Excluded 
payments consist primarily cf subsistence allowances during train- 
ing, which were considerable in connection with projects relocating 
trained workers , and pre -employment interview grants , which were 
paid from administrative funds because the guidelines prohibited 
formal allowance payments until a worker had received a firm 
job offer. 

Estimated expenditures for administration in Table IV- 1. 
consist primarily of expenditures for personnel, travel, and 
materials and supplies used in operating mobility projects. 

However, included in the estimates are pre-employment interview 
grants, and the costs of state Employment Security agencies in 
administering the payment of relocation allowances for contrac- 
tor agencies. The latter were allocated to contractor projects 
when they could be estimated. 

Average administrative costs reflect primarily the level 
of non-f inancial assistance provided workers during relocation, 
including screening, job development, placement, and supportive 
services, and secondly, # the costs of services to workers who did 
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not relocate. Finally, the costs are inf luenced by other -factors 
such as the efficiency of administrative and operational pro- 
cedures, the accuracy with which staff time was allocated among 
programs for accounting purposes, and the effects of the project 
funding process . 

The consequences of the irregular and variable funding 
cycle for one labor mobility demonstration project can be seen 
from the figure on the following page, which is reproduced from 
the records of a contractor project over an 18 month period. The 
dominant features of the figure arc the low levels of relocation 
activity resulting from funding interruptions which caused almost 
complete cessation of recruitment and relocation activity. Because 
the relocation process takes time, it may be conceived as a 
"pipeline" flow from initial identification through placement 
and relocation. When the flow is interrupted, some time is re- 
quired to fill the "pipeline" again. The figure on the following 
page indicates that the number of relocations was reduced during 
at least seven months of the 18 covered. An analysis of the flow 
of relocations in another contractor project shows reduced activity 
due to funding crisis in five months of a 15-month period. 

The category Other Program Costs, includes three items: 
interregional coordination, supportive services, and research 
activities. The first two items could be related directly to 
project activities. Interregional Coordination costs were in- 
tended to cover the expenses of the Coordinator's Office during 
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the 1967-68 Interregional Project involving 12 states east of 
the Mississippi River. The supportive services item is funds 
paid to the Travelers Aid Association of America and its local 
offices and cooperating representatives to assist state Employ- 
ment Service agencies in the provision of supportive services 
to relocating workers. The expenditures for these two items 
could have been allocated roughly among projects on the basis 
of numbers of workers relocated and case loads served, but avail- 
able information did not permit much confidence in an allocation 
procedure . 

The research activities consisted primarily of independent 
studies and evaluations of labor mobility demonstration projects. 
Activities funded include the study on which this report is based, 
five studies of individual projects, two comparative studies, 
and computer tabulation of data on projects conducted during the 
1966-67 funding period. The notable aspect of the research pro- 
gram is that it has been so small. The $333,000 expended repre- 
sents less than three percent of estimated expenditures for the 
program as a whole . 

One major item which is not included in the estimate of 
program expenditures is the cost of federal administration of 
the program. Four staff members, including two professionals 
and two clerical staff, have devoted full time to the projects 
since their inception, and fractional time of other professional 
staff probably totals one additional full time person. Total 
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personnel costs for federal administration probably exceed 
$300,000, although a detailed study of this item was not done. 

The exclusions and exceptions are important in computing 
the total cost of the program and may result in an understate- 
ment of the total by as much as ten percent. However, in the 
remainder of the report, data will be used on the average costs 
of projects per relocated worker, ignoring all the other com- 
ponents . 



C. All Projects and the General Unemployed 

Total program statistics reflect primarily the fact that 
the majority of projects and the majority of relocated workers 
were classified in the category of the general unemployed. For 
these reasons, the discussion of total program outcomes and 
outcomes for the general unemployed are combined in one section. 

The first question in discussing the effectiveness of worker 
relocation is to ask whether or not the relocation projects moved 
workers who would not have moved if the program was not established. 
Some evidence on this question can be derived from a brief com- 
parison of the characteristics of relocated workers with migration 

2 

patterns m the population as a whole. In the population as a 
whole, as discussed in Chapter I, the highest migration rates are 
for persons aged 22 to 24, unemployed persons, and individuals 
first married during the year in which the migration was measured. 




^In addition to project reports, data on the characteristics of 
relocated workers were examined in Audrey Freedman, "Labor Mobility 
Projects for the Unemployed," Monthly Labor Review , June, 1968, and 
"Moving to Work," a pamphlet by the Labor Mobility Services Unit, 
United States Employment Service, 1968. 
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Among relocated workers, more than 90 percent were males, the 
majority were under age 25, and single, and nearly all were un- 
employed. Thus, relocated workers were very similar to persons 
who had the highest migration rates among the population as a 
whole . 



more than 20 percent of all workers who were screened by projects 
were actually relocated. The number screened is believed to be 
an underestimate, and screened workers included those who were 
employed or not eligible for other reasons. However, when it is 
considered that 11.4 percent of unemployed males of all ages 
migrated from March 1967 to March 1968, one must ask whether the 
screening process might not have functioned in such a manner as 
to select out those workers who had definite plans to migrate to 
seek employment in any event. 



is uncertain, there is evidence that relocation may have assisted 
in redirecting geographic mobility toward more rational directions. 
As noted in Chapter I, traditional patterns of migration, particu- 
larly from rural areas and especially out of the South, have con- 



of migrating workers. Several projects actively attempted to re- 
locate workers to destinations in nearby areas and to contravene 
normal migration patterns. These efforts appear to have been most 
successful in projects relocating workers from rural to small 
metropolitan areas. Attempts to reverse the flow of workers to 



In addition, the data which were compiled indicate that no 



While the effect of relocation on the amount of migration 



tributed to urban congestion without solving the employment problems 




central cities of major metropolitan areas will be discussed 



this chapter. 
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The types of jobs workers were placed in, and their wage 

rates, reflect the skill level of the project population. Approxi- 

f 

nately half of all workers relocated in the general unemployed 

* 

project populations were unskilled and entry level workers prior 
to relocation. The proportion appears to have been higher in 

i 

projects in the South than in other areas, although the data are 
too incomplete to permit firm conclusions. Approximately half of 
all workers were employed in industrial or craft occupations after 
relocation. The major shift appears to have been to these occupa- 
tions from service and entry level occupations. Increases in 
wages and earnings were reported by all projects for almost all 
workers, although reliable estimates of the increases are not 
available . 

Two general aspects of the jobs in which workers were placed 
bear directly on the effectiveness of relocation in reducing un- 
employment. First, placing unskilled workers in jobs requiring 
low skill levels increases the probability that relocated workers 
found jobs which could have been filled by unemployed workers from 
the demand area labor market. The selection of labor markets having 
very low unemployment rates, of course, reduces the probability. 

Some projects reported that unskilled workers from rural areas 
were willing to accept jobs having wage rates or working conditions 
which made the jobs unacceptable to unemployed workers in the de- 
mand area. Although these relocations may have reduced unemployment, 
a full analysis of conditions in each labor market would be re- 
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quired to determine whether total earnings were increased. In 
the short run, these considerations would have little effect on 
the income gains of individual workers. 

Second, some of the workers were placed in industries or 
areas where the long run prospects for continued employment are 
not clear. One demand area was dominated by a major aircraft 
manufacturer, although few workers were placed with that employer. 
Workers were placed in the aerospace industry, in shipbuilding 
and in other national defense-related industries. Although wage 
rates in these industries and areas may be higher than average, 
a shift in national priorities or a reduction in the scale of the 
current conflict in Vietnam would severely curtail employment in 
some firms in these industries and could directly affect workers 
relocated to jobs in them. Secondary effects in labor markets 
dominated by such firms might result in unemployment for workers 
in jobs in other industries. Thi.5 sequence of events would lead 
to serious problems of structural unemployment. In this set of 
circumstances, it might be necessary to again relocate workers 
who had been originally relocated to the area. Aside from the 
costs of these secondary relocations , the individual workers in- 
volved would experience additional, and perhaps unnecessary, 
hardships . 

Finally, workers were relocated for employment with auto- 
mobile manufacturers, in which levels of employment historically 
are very sensitive to general patterns of economic activity. A 

minor recession could result in unemployment for these workers. 

O 
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In general, an economic recession could be expected to cause the 
greatest increases in unemployment among low skill workers. How- 
ever, the structure of the economy is such that not all industries 
are affected equally, and it seems advisable for the operation of 
a permanent relocation program to take into account in providing 
job development and placement services for low skill workers, in- 
dustry patterns of stability and growth. 

The reason for raising these questions is that for an in- 
dividual worker there may be a potential trade-off between a job 
having high wages with an uncertain duration of employment and a 
job paying lower wages but promising stable employment. In the 
short run, the former job may be more attractive, but in the long 
run the total gain to the individual and to the economy as a whole 
may be greater from the latter job. This rather speculative dis- 
cussion raises many subtle and complex questions, the answers to 
which depend upon a combination of empirical analysis and value 
judgments. These consider. ations probably cannot be translated 
into specific criteria c rules, but they should be taken into 
account by program administrators and staff. 

The permanency of the relocations assisted by labor mobility 
projects can be measured in part from data on the location of workers 
two months after relocation. All workers were supposed to be 
followed up two months after relocation and interviewed with a 
standard questionnaire to determine such factors as their location, 
employment status and earnings, and satisfaction with the relocation. 
The results of these followup interviews should provide extremely 

0 
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valuable evidence on the effectiveness of relocation/ but unfor- 
tunately, most agencies did not perform extensive analysis of the 
data collected. The available information will be used in this 
report, but many limitations are noted. 

Four basic statistical measures of the outcomes of worker 
relocation were compiled: a) the proportion of workers remaining 

on their original jobs during the followup period; b) the propor- 
tion remaining in the demand area to which they were relocating; 
c) the proportion returning to the supply area; and d) the pro- 
portion not fitting in any of these categories. 

The data on the locations of workers at the time of the 
two-month followup interviews are presented in Table IV- 2. Over- 
all, 30 percent of relocated workers were reported as remaining 
on the original job for at least two months. In Employment Service 
projects the average was 27.8 percent, while in contractor projects 
the average was 36.8 percent. Comparisons among the project popu- 
lations show, in general, that the more highly skilled workers 
were more likely to remain on their jobs. Ignoring the category 
of professional and technical workers , in which one agency did not 
report any data, and the very small number of urban disadvantaged, 
63.5 percent of workers relocated from mass layoffs ,and 60 percent 
of trained workers remained on the original jobs, as compared 
with one-fourth of the general unemployed. 

In all projects, 73 percent of workers, including workers 
on the original job and those merely called "successful" in pro- 
ject reports, are classified as remaining in the demand area at 
O 
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the time of followup. The demand area retention rate was 80 
percent for Employment Service projects and 54 percent for con- 
tractors. A large proportion of workers are classified as "other," 
which includes workers in areas other than the demand and supply 
areas, workers who could not be located for a followup, and those 
who were deceased, incarcerated or in school at the time of follow- 
up. Seventeen percent of all relocated workers returned to the 
supply area within the followup period or were classified as 
"unsucessful . " The average percentage was not significantly dif- 
ferent between Employment Service or contr ctor projects, but 
reporting problems confuse the interpretation of the data. 

The most important general limitation on these data is 
that approximately 20 projects merely classified workers as 
"successful" or "unsuccessful." The most restrictive definition 
of success used was staying on the original job in the demand 
area for at least six months. The least restrictive meant that 
workers had not returned to the supply area and made contact with 
the agency conducting the project. The statistical and substan- 
tive difference between these definitions is enormous. In addition, 
the followups were not completed for significant numbers of workers; 



3 



O 



The overall rate of retention of workers in the demand area is 
usually computed excluding persons who fall into the "other" 
category, yielding a "success" rate of about 80 percent. This 
rate has been cited often as comparable to the retention rate of 
relocation programs in Europe. In fact, although the number is 
approximately the same, retention rates for European programs 
are measured over periods ranging from one to three years. Over 
the same period, rates in the U. S. would be much lower. See 
Programs for Relocating Workers Used by Governments of Selected 
Countries , pp. 15-16, 19-20 and 32-33. 
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many were completed three or four months after relocation; two 
agencies reported location on the basis of a followup interview 
at the end of the project, rather than at the end of two months; 
two contractor projects did not followup workers relocated without 
relocation assistance allowances; and one contractor did not report 
any followup results. 

Substantively, a strict interpretation of the fact that a 
worker remained on his original job from the time of relocation 
to the date of followup implies the following: a) that the worker 

preferred working to not working; b) that he preferred the job he 
obtained through relocation to other jobs known to him in the 
demand area or other areas; and c) that the employer was suffi- 
ciently satisfied with his performance to retain him. In short, 
the proportion of workers remaining on the original job is a 
measure of the extent to which the job development and placement 
process of each project succeeded in matching workers with specific 
areas and jobs. 

The substantive interpretation of the second measure of 
the outcomes of relocation, the proportion of workers in the 
demand area at the time of followup, is simply that relocated 
workers who stayed in the deirtand area, whether or not on the 
original job, preferred that area to any other area about which 
they had information and to which they had the means to move. In 
the case of workers who relocated very large families, the latter 
consideration may have been important. 
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In essence, the decision by a worker to return to the 
supply area from the demand area is an indication that, having 
had direct experience in both areas, the worker preferred the 
supply area to the demand area and other areas about which he 
had information. The proportion of workers who returned to the 
supply area has been interpreted by most agencies and analysts 
as a measure of failure of the relocation project. 

It has been argued by some project administrators and 
government officials alike that even those who return home bene- 
fit as a result of relocation. Evidence is normally cited of 
apparent income and earnings gains on the part of returning workers 
as compared with the pre-move income and earnings. These gains 
are often explained as being the result of informal training, work 
experience or other factors which prepare individuals for employ- 
ment in the home area and make them more acceptable to home area 
employers. These experiences, the argument runs, derive directly 
from relocation. 

However, it is highly implausible to assume that a worker 

could acquire in less than two months' work experience or informal 

on-the-job training, substantial skills or a work record which 

would improve his acceptability to employers in the home area or 
4 

any other area. Furthermore, the relocation program is based upon 
the assumption that a worker must relocate to find suitable employ- 
ment. If the suitable employment and resulting income and earnings 

^This statement is born out by the JOBS Program, which is designed 
simply to hire and retain low skill workers in low level positions. 

^ In this program, subsidized training periods range from 8 to 38 weeks. 
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gains are found in the home area, the need for relocation is ob- 
viated, and no effectiveness can be attributed to the project. 
Finally, the evidence cited in these arguments is not complete. 

More complete results for one project are shown below. 

Some reliable evidence on the significance of the location 
of workers in relation to project effectiveness for society as a 

whole and for individual workers was developed in an independent 

. . 5 

study of the labor mobility project in North Carolina in 1966-67. 
This contractor project relocated unskilled workers with low levels 
of education, to industrial employment in metropolitan areas of 
North Carolina. The multiproblem project population posed a 
severe test of the economic effectiveness of relocation in reducing 
unemployment, but the lessons of the study are relevant to the 
evaluation of the results of other projects. 

The study found that two-thirds of all workers relocated 
remained in the demand area through the two-month followup, but 
only 54 percent of those reporting were still in the demand area 
at the time of a followup at the end of the project. Workers 
left at an average rate of 19 workers per month in each month 
after the second, and it was estimated that only one-third would 
have remained in the demand area as long as one year. Furthermore, 




5 

Charles K. Fairchild, "Rural Disadvantaged Mobility", Proceedings 
of the 1969 Annual Spring Meeting , industrial Relations Research 
Association, pp. 461-472; and by the same author, "Subsidized Re- 
location of the Rural Unemployed: Benefits and Costs", mimeo paper 

presented at the Southern Economics Association Convention, Novem- 
ber 14, 1969. A study underway by Gerald G. Somers, Evaluation of 
the Michigan and Wisconsin Labor Mobility Projects , (University 
of Wisconsin, preliminary draft dated 1968), uses similar methodology 
and will provide a broader base of evidence for further conclusions. 

1 9A — 
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among a comparison group of workers not relocated, 20 percent 
migrated without assistance. In this project, then, the net in- 
crease in out-migration from the supply area was not as much as 
might be concluded from examination of the project data, and the 
location of workers two months after relocation was not a good 
predictor of their location ten months later. 

Relocated workers experienced substantial gains in employ- 
ment and earnings, and their projected demand area earnings at 
annual rates of $3,200 were more than double earnings, prior to 
moving, and their gains exceed that of the control group by $1,170. 
Those who returned to the supply area also experienced earnings 
gains, but these gains were less than those of the control group, 
primarily because returning workers were unable to find employment 
in the supply area. 

The conclusion of the benefit-cost analysis of the North 
Carolina project was that the net increase in earnings experienced 
by workers who stayed in the demand area would have to persist for 
at least six years to equal the social resource costs of the project. 
The earnings gains attributed to workers who stayed in the demand area 
were large enough that the project would have demonstrated a posi- 
tive payoff to society within about one year after relocation if 
all workers had remained in the demand area. 

The substantial earnings gains derived from relocation, 
added to the lack of employment opportunities in the supply area. 
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would seem on the surface to be sufficient incentive to workers 
to remain in the demand areas in North Carolina. However, taking 
into account lost income in kind and higher costs of living in the 
demand area, it was estimated that the average net real income gain 
for individuals did not exceed $600 per annum. 

These relatively small net real income gains may not have 
been sufficient to overcome strong preferences for familiar loca- 
tions near families and friends in the supply area. Conceptually, 
workers who held strong preferences for the supply area incurred 
real non-monetary or "psychic" costs as a result of relocation 
which, like higher costs of living, persisted after other one-time 
costs of moving had been absorbed. The supportive services pro- 
vided in North Carolina beyond job placement and housing placement 
may be described as an attempt to compensate workers for their 
pyschic costs. The social cost of extensive supportive service 
efforts may be estimated from the fact that the North Carolina 
agency expended in administrative funds an average of $1,200 per 
relocated worker during the 1966-67 project and almost $1,700 during 
the 1967-68 project, most of which was devoted to supportive ser- 
vices prior to, and three or more months after, relocation. 

This specific example has been discussed at some length 
because this is the only available study which examined a pro- 
ject using an adequate methodology. The discussion is not pre- 
sented as a criticism of the agency or of relocation as a method 
for reducing unemployment among the rural poor . The experience 
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of other projects also leads to the conclusion that relocation of 
rural disadvantaged workers must be combined with extensive sup- 
portive services and perhaps other manpower development prognams 
if their employment problems are to be solved. How much these 
services must cost is problematic , because another contractor re- 
locating similar workers in Mississippi achieved a similar retention 
rate with an average administrative expenditure of only $640. 

The results do indicate some of the possible pitfalls in 
estimating gains in employment or earnings on the basis of com- 
parisons before and after relocation and imputing these gains to 
the effects of relocation. A before ana after comparison relies 
on the assumption that other things remain unchanged. The study 
cited indicates that other things may change in ways which 
materially affect the outcomes. Until more detailed research is 
performed, using adequate records collected by projects and other 
sources of data, it will not be possible to assess with precision 
the effectiveness of worker relocation for individuals with dif- 
ferent employment problems in different areas. 

D. Training and Relocation 

The experience of the labor mobility projects, however, 
demonstrates that the rural unemployed may lack the vocational 
and social skills required for industrial employment in an urban 
environment. A logical solution to this problem would be vocational 
institutional training prior to relocation. On-the-job training is 
designed to meet specific skill shortages in the local labor market. 
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Employers would be unlikely to train workers to be relocated to 
other areas, and it seems uneconomical to relocate workers to 
on-the-job training when most labor markets have unemployed or 
low skill workers who could be trained and employed without re- 
location. Institutional training prior to relocation, rather than 
after, has advantages in that assessment and preparation can be 
completed in a familiar environment. In addition, MDTA courses 
designed to meet regional or national skill shortages have been 
conducted in depressed areas. Worker relocation is a logical 
complement to vocational training in such circumstances . 

The theoretical desirability of combining relocation and 
training is obvious , but a comparison of costs and results raises 
some significant questions. In comparing the two types of programs, 
it should be noted that relocation, by definition, places workers 
directly on jobs, while training prepares workers for future em- 
ployment. In fiscal years 1963-1968, 47 percent of persons en- 
rolled in MDTA institutional training and 45 percent of persons 
enrolled in on-the-job training completed their courses of training 

g 

and were employed. Average federal obligations per enrollment 
opportunity in institutional training were $1,460 and in on-the-jcb 
training were $657. 

Viewed as a competing program, relocation may be more 
efficient than training and may have a lower cost-effectiveness 
ratio, where employment is the measure of effectiveness. The 

g 

The data on training are taken from the Manpower Report of 
President, (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

O D. C., 1969), Appendix Tables F-l and F-2. 

ERIC 
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average direct expenditure per relocated worker was $866 for all 
projects, and the average per "successful" relocation was about 
$1,150. Based on the above data, a crude estimate yields an 
average cost of $3,300 per employed institutional training grad- 
uate and of $1,450 per person who completed on-the-job training 
and was employed. Average training expenditures have been higher 
in recent years and the proportion of enrollees who complete train- 
ing and become employed has been lower, reflecting the concentra- 
tion of resources on disadvantaged workers. 

It is to be emphasized that this comparison is very crude 
and compares federal training obligations with project expendi- 
tures. A full analysis of all dimensions of effectiveness for 
different groups and of all cost components of both training and 
relocation would be required to permit firm conclusions, but these 
data indicate that the cost per person employed was almost cer- 
tainly lower in the relocation projects than in training programs, 

The immediate question which arises is whether relocation 
and training combined might not be more effective than either 
separately. The results of projects conducted by four agencies 
shed some light on this question. One agency which conducted pro- 
jects three years in succession, relocated individuals who had 
graduated from MDTA training programs in the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula, a depressed rural region. In the three projects com- 
bined, an average of 84 percent of relocated workers who were 
followed up remained in the demand area at least 60 days , and 
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costs averaged $725 for all relocated workers, exclusive of 
training costs. This retention rate is only slightly higher than 
the average for all projects, excluding persons who were not fol- 
lowed up at the end of two months. While average costs of both 
relocation assistance allowances and project administration were 
somewhat lower than the average, this agency used other agencies 
to perform job development and followup services. Most relocated 
workers were single individuals without families. Therefore, one 
must say that its gross results were not significantly better than 
the average for projects relocating the general unemployed. 

In another project, the Texas Employment Commission and 
eight other federal and state agencies and one major employer 
combined resources to recruit and train workers in the Rio Grande 

7 

Valley of Texas and to relocate them to Grand Prairie. In all, 
the project relocated 981 workers, of whom 684 were relocated to 
one city for employment as aircraft assemblers in one major firm. 

The focus is upon the 684 workers, because these were the workers 
upon whom resources were concentrated. These workers were provided 
five weeks training conducted by the employer in sheet metal assembly 
prior to relocation, additional on-the-job training for a period 
of eight weeks , and extensive supportive services , including 
personal and family counseling, budgeting assistance and housing 



7 

Unless specifically noted, information on this project is derived 
from the Texas Employment Commission, Texas Labor Mobility Project , 
Final Report , April 1969. Other sources noted are an LTV Aerospace 
Corporation, Press Release, May 23, 1969; David C. Ruesink. and 
Thomas B. Batson, "Success Factors Associated with Relocating Workers 
from Non-Metropolitan Areas", Appendix G; Texas Labor Mobility Pro- 
O ject; and David C. Ruesink and Michael C. Kleibrink , "Mexican 
ERIC Americans from the Rio Grande to Ling-Temco-Vought" , Proceedings 
k iii rn .i «n«n of the 1969 Annual Spring Meeting , Industrial Relations Research 
Association, dd. 473 - 9 . 
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placement services throughout the pre-relocation and post-relocation 
periods. Many workers found accomodations in public housing, as a 
result of a special modification of normal application procedures 
by the local housing authority. 

The results were little short of startling in comparison 
with the results of other projects. Of the 684 relocated to air- 
craft assembly jobs, 95 percent remained employed with the company 
during the 60 day followup period, and 491 were still employed 
as of May 1969, more than five months after the last relocation 

Q 

had taken place. This compares Nith a 60 day retention rate of 
86 percent among workers relocated to other jobs by the same 
project. 

The resources devoted to this project were considerable. 
Estimated expenditures for the relocation part of the program 
total $569,000, including relocation assistance allowances. The 
average of about $580 per relocated worker compares with an 
average of $866 for all projects. The average relocation assis- 
tance allowance payment was $403, higher than the average of 
$294 for all projects, because the average distance of moves was 
longer and most moves in the Texas project were by commercial 
mover. Direct expenditures for administration averaged only $178, 
compared with $573 for all projects and $460 for all Employment 
Service projects. 

However, an additonal $644,000 was budgeted for the costs 
of training workers, an average of more than $650 per relocated 
worker, and che company estimated the costs of conducting training 
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and counseling at about $300 per worker. It is not known if 
training costs equalled the budgeted amount, nor is it known if 
the company was fully reimbursed for the costs it incurred. In 
all, then, it appears that expenditures for this project may have 
averaged about $1,500 per worker who was trained and relocated. 

This is higher than the. average for all relocation projects, about 
the same as average costs per employed worker completing on-the-job 
training, and lower than average costs for institutional training 
graduates who become employed. 

The Texas project has been cited often as an example of 
cooperation between the private and public sectors. This may 
be true, but it does not follow that the project should serve as 
a model for the design of a permanent program to relocate the 
rural unemployed. 

Workers were required to have at least five years of 
schooling and to pass a proficiency test administered by the 
Texas Employment Commission for the employer. They were then 
further screened by a representative of the employer prior to 
enrollment in training. As a result of this intensive screening, 
fewer than 25 percent of those screened were enrolled in training 
and only 15 percent of workers dropped out of the five-week pre- 

9 

relocation training course. Workers enrolled and relocated were 
not representative of the expected project population of migrant 
and farm workers. According to the independent study, 95 percent 
were under age 35. The median years of school completed was 11, 

9 Ruesink and Batson, "Success Factors...", pp. G-8 and G-16. 
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40 percent were high school graduates. The project data indicate 
that less than 10 percent had been employed in agriculture in their 
last regular job; no more than one-fourth were employed in related 
non-migrant seasonal employment. 

The independent researchers reached two important con- 
clusions. First, "From these statistics it may be inferred that 
the trainees are not what one would expect for unemployed or under- 
employed persons, thus the program is not dealing with many hard- 
core unemployed or unemployables" . ^ Second, "The results show 
that for the most part, these relocatees simply shifted from one 
type of employment tc another " .^ They attributed the apparent 
high degree of success primarily to the intensive and restrictive 
screening and selection proc^ is and to the large amount of re- 
sources devoted to training and supportive services after the move. 

Whatever the successes or failures of the Texas project 
in its own right, it does not provide an adequate model for re- 
plication in other areas. The project has several limitations as 
an approach to an effective linkage between training and relocation 
to solve the problems of rural disadvantaged workers. The workers 
actually trained and relocated were not representative of the rural 
disadvantaged. In most areas, it would be difficult to find one 
major employer who could hire significant numbers of unskilled or 
inexperienced workers and who would assist in the selection and 



"^Ruesink and Batson, "Success Factors...", p. G-16. 
11 Ruesink and Kleibrink, "Mexican Americans...", pp. 478-9. 
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training process. Finally, the placing of large numbers of workers 
with one employer may not be desirable, for reasons discussed pre- 
viously. 

Other agencies tested different combinations of combined 
training and relocation. Two contractor egencies which explored 
other combinations, including on-the-job training of migrant workers 
and relocation of trained prison inmates, did not provide reliable 
information on their activities, and the effectiveness of their 
projects cannot be assessed. 

One contractor agency relocating and training workers in 
Minnesota provided vocational and personal counseling and when 
needed, psychiatric services during a 12 week residential program 
to hard-to-employ workers referred to it by the state Employment 
Service. Although 87 of 89 workers finally relocated by this 
agency remained employed in the demand area for sixty days, the 
number relocated was approximately half the number who initially 
started the 12 week program. The remainder either dropped out 
and returned home or were advised to do so. The average cost for 
combined subsistence and relocation allowances was $1,000. Ad- 
ministrative costs averaged $1,700 per relocated worker. 

A state Employment Service agency project in Kentucky was 
designed to recruit unemployed youth into MDTA institutional 
training and to relocate graduates of the training courses. A 
total of 283 males were enrolled in training courses of approxi- 
mately one year in duration, and 165 completed the courses. All 
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who enrolled in training signed a statement indicating interest 
in relocation, and all were considered eligible for assistance 
pending completion of training. However, only 78 were relocated. 

Of these, 58 remained in demand areas during the followup period, 
a retention rate of 74.4 percent or slightly less than the average 
for all projects. The average cost of training per person com- 
pleting was $3,975, relocation allowances averaged $139 per re- 
located worker, and the average administrative cost for the mobility 
project was $707. Thus expenditures per relocated training grad- 
uate averaged more than $4,800. 

The experience of these two projects reveals an administra- 
tive problem in a program designed to link training with relocation. 
The training itself serves to enhance the skills of participants, 
so that individuals who had no prospects for local employment 
prior to training may find local employment as a result of training. 
Furthermore, training provides program operators an opportunity 
to conduct a more thorough evaluation of the capacities of each 
individual than would be possible in the normal screening process. 
This evaluation may result in a recommendation against relocation. 

In either case, there is attrition from the original project which 
may result in an over-committment of resources to the relocation 
phase of the program. However, since the attrition should serve 
to exclude those persons least likely to benefit from relocation, 
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' either because they can find local employment or because they 
are not adequately equipped for employment, the success rates 
of the relocation phase of the program should be increased. On 
this point the evidence from the two projects is mixed. 

In projects relocating workers classified as the general 
unemployed , the proportion of workers who had taken training 
prior to relocation appears to have averaged between 20 and 25 
percent. Data were available from 12 projects on the number re- 
located and the outcomes of the relocations for workers who had 
taken MDTA or other federally financed training. These projects 
relocated 4,700 workers, of whom 1,057 or 22.5 percent had taken 
training. Among all persons, 16.7 percent were classified by 
the projects as unsuccessful or returned to the supply area, 
while among trained workers 18.5 percent were similarly classified. 
In seven projects, the proportion unsuccessful was higher among 
trained workers than among all workers. Using employment status 
as the measure of success, a study of one project found no dif- 
ference in the proportion of workers employed at the time of 
followup among three groups — untrained workers who relocated, 
trained workers who relocated, and trained workers who did not 
relocate. ^ on the basis of these data, one would conclude that 
there was no significant difference between the success rates for 
trained and untrained workers . 




^Analysis of the 1967 Virginia Pilot Labor Mobility Project, 
Office of the Director, United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C., unpublished mimeo, 1968(7). Preliminary 
data from Somers, Evaluation . . . . show that training had a 
greater impact on the employment and earnings of nonmovers 
than of relocated workers in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
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In contrast, a tabulation of the outcomes for 3,400 
workers relocated by 1966-67 projects shows that, while 64 per- 
cent of all workers were employed at the time of followup, 78 

13 

percent of trained workers were employed. This difference is 
clearly significant. The discrepancy between the two sets of 
results may be explained in part by differences in the defini- 
tions of success, different aggregation procedures, and different 
reporting practices, especially as they relate to imputing out- 
comes to workers who could not be located for followup. None- 
theless, two sets of contradictory data exist, and it v T as not 
possible in this study to find a satisfactory explanation for 
the contradiction. 

In summary, the evidence available on project experience 
raises questions as to whether or not a program of linked training 
and relocation is more effective than relocation alone in placing 
unemployed persons in jobs. The combination does appear to be 
more costly than relocation alone. However, the available evi- 
dence did not permit sufficiently detailed analysis of the 
characteristics of trained and untrained workers and of the jobs 
they received. It may be that untrained workers who relocated 
were better qualified initially, and that training sufficiently 
enhanced the skills and capacities of workers relocated after 
training to enable them to compete in the labor market. It also 
may be that untrained workers and the jobs they obtained through 
relocation were quite different in other respects from trained 
workers and the jobs they obtained. 



Audrey Freedman, "Labor Mobility Projects... 



, (op. cit . ) , Table 3 . 
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The aggregate evidence available for this study was self- 
contradictory and did not permit firm conclusions. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that experimentation and research projects be 
designed to carefully and thoroughly test and evaluate linkages 
between training and relocation before final conclusions are 
drawn for the design of a permanent program. 




E. Other Project Populations 

Eight projects relocated workers unemployed as a result 
of plant closings or mass layoffs. Workers relocated by these 
projects included professional and technical workers whose un- 
employment resulted from contract completions or terminations in 
aerospace and defense- goods industries , copper miners unemployed 
as a result of a mine closing, and glassblowers who became un- 
employed when the factory was closed. Nearly all workers were 
placed in similar jobs in the same industry or related industries, 
and the majority received higher wages in their new jobs. The 
majority of moves in these projects were interstate. Retention 
on the original job and in the demand are;:s was higher than average 
tor professional and technical workers and about average for other 
workers . 

Workers relocated in these projects constituted less 
than ten percent of all relocations. The need for relocation 
assistance derived from several factors. Workers having 
skills in general demand were hired by other employers and 
were often relocated at the expense of those employers without 
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assistance 5 from the projects. The labor mobility projects 
usually assisted professional and technical workers who had 
acquired specialized skills which could not easily be transferred 
to other industries or to other firms at the same wage rates . 

Workers such as miners with skills specialized to a generally de- 
clining industry needed assistance in finding employment opportuni- 
ties in the same industry. 

The need for and effectiveness of relocation of workers 
unemployed for similar reasons in a broader program depends in 
part on the specific cause of unemployment and in part on general 
economic conditions. Employment will continue to be volatile in 
the aerospace and national defense-goods industries due to shifts 
in national priorities, and, while it might be more economical to 
plan such shifts to minimize employment effects, relocation assist- 
ance may continue to be needed in specific cases. Relocation 
assistance may also be useful in easing the burdens of technological 
change in other industries, although increasing numbers of collect- 
ive bargaining agreements provide mechanisms to cope with such 
problems. When mass layoffs result from general economic recessions, 
however, worker relocation would have to be carefully planned to 
avoid merely shifting unemployment from one area to another. 

Four projects attempted to reverse the trend of increasing 
concentrations of disadvantaged workers who are members of minority 
groups in the central cities of metropolitan areas by relocating 
workers to suburban fringes or small towns. None of these projects 
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had a significant success which would commend relocation as a 
method of reversing the trend. Two projects encountered changes 
in the economic and social environment which invalidate the test. 

One of these attempted to relocate welfare recipients to outlying 
small towns, providing supplementary welfare payments during the 
post-move adjustment period. Before the project started, however, 
a large employer in the supply area city received a major contract 
and recruited skilled and unskilled workers not only from the metro- 
politan area but also from several other states. Many able-bodied 
recipients obtained employment with this employer or related em- 
ployers, leaving on the welfare rolls a majority of female heads 
of households and disabled persons for whom relocation was not 
feasible. The other project encountered a crisis of serious racial 
tension in the metropolitan area which virtually precluded efforts 
to find housing or jobs for Negroes in predominantly white areas. 

The other two projects reported no unusual circumstances, 
but their success in relocating workers was no': significantly 
better. In all, the three projects for which data are available 
found half the screened workers eligible for assistance, but re- 
located only 20 percent of those eligible. The principal limita- 
tions on relocation of the urban disadvantaged appears to be a 
reluctance of the individuals themselves to leave the central city 
for predominantly white suburbs and small towns, a reluctance of 
the suburban employers to hire such workers, and the non-availability 
of suitable housing at reasonable prices. 
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P. Financial Assistance 

The role of financial assistance in promoting relocation 
and retention is difficult to analyze. Virtually all projects 
stated that financial assistance was a vital part of the reloca- 
tion program, although other services also were considered vital. 

The only direct evidence was developed from the two-month followup 
questionnaire on which workers were asked to assess the importance 
of the relocation assistance allowance in making their move. 

Few projects tabulated responses to this question, but 
the findings are interesting. On the average, it appears that 
roughly one-third reported that they could not have moved without 
the allowance, one-third reported that the allowance permitted 
an earlier move, and the remainder reported that the allowance 
made no difference. The rates of return to the supply area were 
highest among the first group and lowest among the last. No clear 
interpretation can be made of this finding, however, because workers 
were not asked to compare the importance of financial assistance 
in making the initial decision to relocate with that of the other 
forms of assistance provided by projects. 

In all, approximately 2,000 workers were relocated without 
financial assistance. One agency which relocated workers without 
financial assistance for six months and then began paying allowances 
found that, while fewer workers were willing to move without 
assistance, the retention rates were not significantly different. 

The Iowa agency paid assistance allowances to 143 of the 759 workers 
relocated, while the remainder received interview grants only, and 
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found that 80 percent of all workers remained in the demand area. 
The need for relocation grants is obvious, especially for the long- 
term unemployed, but the effectiveness of financial assistance does 
not appear to be separable from that of other forms of assistance. 




G . Summary 

The focus of this chapter was upon the effectiveness of 
relocation as a manpower development tool. Because relocation 
places unemployed workers directly on jobs, the number of workers 
relocated is one measure of effectiveness. In all projects, more 
than 14,000 workers were relocated including 2,000 who did not 
receive allowances, at an estimated total cost of $13 million. 
Direct project expenditures averaged $867 per relocated worker, 
of which $294 was for relocation assistance allowances and $573 
for project administration. 

Relocated workers were placed in jobs consistent with their 
skill levels and backgrounds. The majority of the general unem- 
ployed, who constituted more than 80 percent of all workers re- 
located, were employed in low skill industrial jobs or at entry 
levels in craft occupations. Some of these workers, as well as 
the majority of professional and technical workers, were placed 
in occupations and industries in which employment levels are sensi- 
tive to the general level of economic activity and to shifts in 
federal spending patterns. The long-term prospects for stable 
employment in these industries are not clear, although wage gains 
may have been higher for workers employed in these industries. 
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General considerations and specific evidence lead to the 
conclusion that, if relocated workers had no local prospects for 
employment in the supply area , retention of workers in the demand 
area is an important prerequisite for reducing unemployment. In 
all projects, approximately three-fourths of relocated workers 
remained in the demand areas during the time of the followup, 17 
percent had returned to the supply area, and the remainder were 
either in other areas or were not followed-up. About one-third 
were still on their original jobs. Retention was higher among 
professional and technical workers than among other groups. How- 
ever, the results of a study of one project showed that the location 
of workers two months after relocation was not a reliable predictor 
of long run retention in the demand areas. A detailed study of 
the locations and patterns of movement of relocated workers over 
a longer period of time would be required to obtain reliable esti- 
mates of long-run retention rates. 

Combined training and relocation for low skill workers may 
not be more effective than relocation alone. Relocated workers who 
had received MDTA or other vocational training prior to relocation, 
had results which were not significantly different from those of 
workers who had not received training. The one project which did 
have better success in retaining trained workers on their original 
jobs operated in a unique set of circumstances, and its results do 
not alter the conclusion. Projects were not able to relocate large 
numbers among^the urban disadvantaged, although retention rates 
among the few workers relocated were about average. 
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In summary, the labor mobility demonstration projects 
demonstrated that worker relocation can be used to assist un- 
employed persons having many different backgrounds and skill 
levels to find employment. Other things being equal, the out- 
comes of the projects clearly indicate the potential of worker 
relocation for reducing unemployment, increasing incomes and in- 
creasing earnings. In the concluding chapter, recommendations will 
be made for the uses of work relocation as a manpower development 
tool in a permanent program. 
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Chapter V. Conclusions 

The basic findings and recommendations from the study 
of labor mobility demonstration projects were summarized at 
the beginning of this report. Worker relocation can be an 
effective tool in the United States Department of Labor program 
for improving the utilization of human resources. In this 
concluding chapter, some recommendations will be discussed 
which could help improve the worker relocation program to meet 
the manpower needs of the United States . 

The principal justification for a relocation assistance 
program is as a tool in the solution of the employment problems 
of residents of depressed rural areas. In a permanent program, 
labor surplus areas and areas experiencing continuing shortages 
cf workers could be identified from area statistics on unemploy- 
ment, labor force participation, industry growth, and migration 
patterns. A permanent program should concentrate the bulk of its 
resources in relocating workers to nearby regional growth centers. 

A secondary need is to cope with employment problems arising 
from plant closings and other sudden shifts in the location of 
employment opportunities . The need for financial assistance is 
limited to those cases in which alternate resources are not 
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available through collective bargaining agreements or other 
sources, although non-f inancial assistance may also be required. 
To cope with these situations , a permanent program would require 
the flexibility to allocate funds and, perhaps, special tech- 
nical assistance and support staffs to the affected areas. 

A relocation program requires an adequate system for 
collecting and distributing specific, accurate information on 
the locations of unemployed workers and of job vacancies. The 
information should be sufficiently precise, complete and timely 
to permit referral of unemployed workers to specific jobs in 
other areas . The program of the United States Training and Em- 
ployment Service to develop computerized systems is aimed at 
the creation of a linked system for information exchange among 
areas and for automated matching of workers with jobs. At least 
until such time as these systems are fully operational, the in- 
formation exchange process will have to be supplemented by 
telephone communication and by pre -employment travel grants. 

These grants permit job-seekers to have face-to-face interviews 
with prospective employers and to examine the community in which 
available jobs are located. 

Financial assistance should be available to all unemployed 
or underemployed workers who meet the criteria stated in the 
Summary of this report. It should not, of course, substitute 
for assistance which private industry normally pays, either as 
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a matter of policy or as a result of collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The expenses of relocating workers in these cases are 
a normal cost of doing business for the companies that pay them, 
and a government relocation program should not upset the structure 
of these costs. 

A test which relates eligibility for financial assistance 
to the means of a worker to move without assistance or to the 
projected earnings of a worker after relocation is not recommended. 
Means or incomes tests violate the concept that a relocation pro- 
gram should operate to improve the utilization of manpower resources. 
In relation to this criterion, involuntarily unemployed or under- 
employed persons who have the means to move or whose earnings will 
be relatively high after relocation may be the group for whom 
relocation contributes the greatest increase to total production 
in the economy. 

Repayment of allowances by relocated workers who do not 
remain on the jobs or in the areas in which they were placed 
was required by the labor mobility demonstration projects. This 
is a method used in Sweden to prevent workers from relocating 
repeatedly and, in effect, seeing the country at government expense. 

At such time as techniques jome perfected to supply information 
on jobs and areas and to match workers with jobs, this policy 
might be useful in a permanent program in the United States. 

Given existing imperfections in information and methods, it is 
not clear in those cases in which relocated individuals return 
to the sending area whether the fault lies with the individual 
"0"’" er or with the program. Therefore, repayment of allowances 



is not recommended in the initial design of a permanent reloca- 
tion program, although penalties should be assessed in cases 
of fraud. 

Unemployed and underemployed persons who need to relocate 
to find suitable employment also are likely to need supportive 
services in finding housing and solving the non-vocational prob- 
lems of adjustment to a new area. A permanent program should 
provide such services to relocating workers, as well as to 
hard-to-employ persons who do not relocate. 

A permanent program of worker relocation assistance should 
be integrated into a comprehensive system for the delivery of 
manpower services which includes an assessment of the vocational 
and related non-vocational needs of unemployed persons, a plan 
for meeting those needs, and followup, services to identify and 
meet continuing needs. In this context, relocation would be 
one of the alternative and complementary tools available for 
solving the employment problems of individual workers . 

The Manpower Training Act proposed by the Nixon Administra- 
tion contains several provisions that would meet the requirements 
outlined above. This proposal would require each area to establish 
a comprehensive system for the delivery of manpower services. 
Workers who could not be placed in local jobs could receive 
services including an assessment of individual needs, an employ- 
ability development plan, and followup support. Relocation 
assistance is one manpower development tool listed, and the com- 
prehensive manpower plans for states and individual areas could 
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allocate resources in relation to the need for w* ker relocation. 
The proposed National Computerized Job Bank of information on 
job vacancies and unemployed workers could provide the mechanism 
for the exchange of complete and accurate information among areas 
on a timely basis. The provisions would correct several problems 
identified by the labor mobility demonstration projects. 

One flaw in the proposed legislation in relation to worker 
relocation is the proposed decentralization of responsibility 
for the design and operation of manpower services to states and 
major cities. Decentralization could limit the coordination of 
the delivery of service to workers relocating between different 
jurisdictions. Utilization by the Secretary of Labor of proposed 
powers of review and coordination of manpower plans from different 
areas would be one method of insuring adequate coordination. 
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STATISTICAL PROFILES OF 
LABOR MOBILITY DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
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APPENDIX B 



FIELD TRIPS TO 

LABOR MOBILITY DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
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Agency: 

Date: 
Location: 
Officials : 



California Department of Employment 
Mr. Gilbert L. Sheffield, Director 
800 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 

July 30, 1969 

Sacramento, California 

Mr. Glenn Kefler, Operations Supervisor 
Mr. Raymond Kelley, State Mobility Pro- 
ject Supervisor 

Mrs. Betty Espey, Local Mobility Unit 

Supervisor, Sacramento local office 
Mr. Edward F. Bahlhorn, Payments Super- 
visor, Sacramento local office 
Mr. Earl C. Dillingham, Interviewer and 
Job Developer 



Agency: Iowa Employment Security Commission 

Mr. Jerome Corbett 
Employment Services Director 
1000 East Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Date: April 29 - May 1, 1969 

Locations: Kansas City, Missouri 

Des Moines , Iowa 



Officials : 



Mr. Arnie Solem, Regional Manpower Administrator 
Kansas City 

Mr. Jerome Corbett, Employment Services Director 
Des Moines 

Mr. Kenneth Hays, Chief of Local Office 
Operations, Des Moines 
Mr. William Hood, Iowa Project Director, 

Kansas City 

Mr, Ken Brown, Employment Services Advisor, 
Denver Region 

(Mr. Solem, Mr. Hood, and Mr. Brown partic- 
ipated in a seminar in Kansas City, which was 
also attended by Mr. Dave Ordway, Missouri 
Project Director. Mr. Corbett and Mr. Hays 
were interviewed in Des Moines on May 1.) 
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Agency: Northern Michigan University 

600 Altamont Street 
Marquette, Michigan 40855 

Date: July 14-18, 1969 

Officials : 

A. Project officials 

Mr. James C. Schneider, Project Director, 

Marquette 

Mr. James Van Landegend, Project Coordinator, 
Marquette 

Mr. Aby Francisco, Wisconsin area staff, 

Marquette 

Mr. Stan Whitman, Project Analyst, Marquette 
Mrs. Barbara Gordon, Detroit area staff, Detroit 
Mrs. Mae Eilola, Secretary, Marquette 

B. Other NMU officials at Marquette 

Mr. Russell W. Adams, Director of Business and 

Industrial Services, Public Services Division 
Mr. Ivan Ryan, former Mobility Project Director 
Mr. John Teigen, Director of vocational Training 
Mr. John P. Kivela, Instructor, Machine Tool 
Operators 

Mr. Glen Temple, Instructor, combination Welders 

C. Wisconsin State Employment Service officials 

Mr. Gerald H. Machewsky, Assistant Manpower 
Director, Milwaukee Adult Office 
Mr. Paul A. Roth, Placement Director, Milwaukee 
Mr. Cal Langer, Industrial Placements, Milwaukee 
Mr. Carl Rayford, Assistant Manpower Director, 
Manitowoc 

Mr. Donald A. Huntley, Manpower Director, Green Bay 
Mr. Robert A. Murphy, Assistant Manpower Director, 
Green Bay 

Mr. Don Vander steen. Placement Director, Green Bay 
Miss Lois Hutchins, clerical placements. Green Bay 

D. Michigan Employment Security Commission officials 

Mr. Bert J. Whelan, Director of Manpower 
Development and Training, Detroit 
Mr. James Willoughby, former coordinator, MESC 
mobility project, Detroit 
Mrs. Frances Eastley, Manager, Calumet 
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Agency: Northern Michigan University - Page 2 



E . Employers 

Heil Company, Milwaukee, Mr. Harvey A. Niehof f , 
Manager of Industrial Relations 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company, Manitowoc, Wise. 
Mr. Nick lambries. Industrial Relations 
Manager 

Mr. C. Shaw, Engineering Division 
Mr. Don Marquart, Engineering Division 
House of Ryan, Green Bay, Mr. Frank Feught, 

Service Manager 

Harnischfeger Corp. , Escanaba, Mich., 

Mr. Je?:ome Standard, Labor Relations Manager 
Ford Motor Company, Personnel Records Department 
Mr. T. M. Wells 
Mr. W. G. Davallo 

F. United Steelworkers of America, Calumet 

Mr. Silvio Guisf redi , International Representative 
Mr. Henry Snabb, President, Local 4312 
Mr. Jerry Jacovac, Vice President, Local 4312 
Mr. Gordon Jaaskelainen, Lawyer 
Other union members 
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Agency: STAR, Inc. 

Labor Mobility Project 
106 Buschman Street 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 39401 

Date: June 29 - July 3, 1969 

Officials : 

A. Project Officials 

Col. H. Pope Huff, Project Director, Hattiesburg 
Miss Myrtle Smith, Project Coordinator, Hattiesburg 
Mr. James E. Johnson, Analyst 
Mrs. Judy Johnson, Secretary 

Mr. Jonathan Clayton, Supply Area Coordinator, Carthage 
Mrs. Opal Moore, Project Area Coordinator, Booneville- 
Tupelo 

Mr . James Champion , Demand and Supply Area Co- 
ordinator, Booneville-Tupelo 
Mr. William Spencer, Demand and Supply Area Co- 
ordinator, Booneville-Tupelo 
Mr. Elijah Wilson, Project Area Coordinator, 

Clarksdale 

Mr. Richard Woodfork, Supply Area Coordinator, 

Holly Springs-Batesville 

Mrs. Josephine Anthony, Supply Area Coordinator, 
Clarksdale 

Mr. Jerry Bryant, Demand Area Coordinator, Memphis 
Mr. Edgar Brown, Housing Area Coordinator, Memphis 

B. Other officials 

Mr. J. V. Moore, former Project Area Coordinator, 
Booneville 

Mr. Glen Taylor, Manager, Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission Office, Clarksdale 
Mr. Gustave T. Roessler, Executive Director, 

Coahoma Opportunities, Inc., Clarksdale 
Mrs. Vincent, Acting Director, Urban League, Memphis 

C . Employers 

Eljer Plumbing Fixtures, Mr. Tom Westmoreland, 

Personnel Manager, Tupelo 
E. L. Bruce Company, Mr. T. j. Scott, Personnel 
Manager , Memphis 

Kimco Manufacturing Company, Memphis 

D. MDTA officials, Clarksdale 
Miss Marilyn Weeden, Counsellor 

Mr. Don Carpenter, Instructor, Auto Body Repair 
Mr. Weston Armstrong, Instructor, Auto Body Repair 
Mr. F. Landries, Instructor, Automotive Repair 
Mr. A. W. Mooney, Instructor, Combination Welding 
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Agency : 



Date : 



Division of Employment Security 
Herman Julien, Director 

Department of Labor and Industrial Relations 
421 East Dunklin Street 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

April 29-30, 1969 



Location: Kansas City, Missouri 



Officials: Mr. Dave Ordway, Project Director 

(See also the Iowa section of this Appendix) 
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Agency: 



Date : 

Officials : 



Unemployment Compensation Commission of Montana 

Gordon R. Bennett, Chairman 

The Montana State Employment Service 

Mr. Jess C. Fletcher, Director 

Helena, Montana 59601 

June 23-26, 1969 

Mr. Clarence C. Warriner, Assistant Employment 
Service Director, Helena 
Mr. Jack Egge, Placement Officer and Labor 
Mobility Project Director, Helena 
Mr. Edward Nelson, payments officer. Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Division, Helena 
Mr. Clayton A. Garner, Employment Service Local 
Office Manager, Butte, Montana 
Mr. William Cady, Local Office Manager, Great 
Falls, Montana 

Mr. Charles Dyer, Assistant Local Office Manager, 
Great Falls, Montana 

Mr. Richard Spraggs , Employment Service Counsellor, 
Labor Mobility Officer, Great Falls, Montana 
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Agency? 


Division of Employment 
Department of Labor 
State Office Building Campus 
Albany, New York 12201 


Date : 


June 26, 1969 


Location : 


New York City 


Officials : 


Dr. Walter Langway, Coordinator of the Inter- 
regional Project and Project Director for 
the New York State Labor Mobility Project 
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Agency: Pennsylvania State Employment Service 

Mr. John Clark, Director 

Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 
Department of Labor and Industry 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17121 

Date: August 4-5, 1969 



Location: Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Officials: Mr. William C. Diosegy, Deputy Secretary for 

Employment Security 

Mr. William Schaff stall, Director, Placement 
Services Division 

Mr. Carl G. Fisher, Automation Services Unit, 
formerly Mobility Project Director 

Mr. Thomas W. Snyder, Employment Service Area 

Field Coordinator, formerly Mobility Project 
Area Coordinator 

Mrs., Jean Geulich, Interviewer in Phillipsburg 
local office 
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Agency: 

Date : 
Location: 
Officials : 



O 




Washington State Employment Service 
Washington Employment Security Department 
Box 367 

Olympia, Washington 

July 28-29, 1969 

Olympia and Seattle, Washington 

Mr. John C. Kane, former Labor Mobility Project 
General Supervisor, Olympia 
Michael H. Forslof, former State Project Officer, 
Olympia 

Mr. M. T. Hewitt, Deputy Assistant Commissioner 
for Unemployment Insurance, Olympia 
Mr. Fred Reisch, head of Special Payments Unit (UI) , 
Olympia 

Mrs. Shirley Gehrman, former Assistant Manager 

and Mobility Representative in the Ellensburg 
local office, Olympia 

Mrs. Marian Marty, clerical staff, Olympia 
Mr. Patrick Nesser, former Assistant Project 
Officer (ES) , Seattle 

Mr. Thomas Stokes, former Labor Mobility Job 
Developer, Seattle 
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Agency: 

Date : 
Location: 
Officials : 



West Virginia Department of Employment Security 
Mr. Clement R. Bassett, Commissioner 
112 California Avenue 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

August 6-7, 1969 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Mr . Brumach Stephens , Director of Employment 
Service 

Mr. James P. Painter, Chief of Operations 
Mr. James T. Dunlap, Manpower Coordinator, Area IV, 
former Project Director in 1965 
Mr. Orville Carpenter, Chief of Management 

Services, former Project Director in 1966-67 
Mr. Jack Matheny, Management Analyst, former 
Project Director in 1967-68 
Mrs. Donna Mitchell, formerly Project Interviewer 
in Charleston 

Mr. Jess Richardson, Employment Service Clearance 
Officer 

Mr. Stuart S. Whiting, Supervisor of Placement 
and Employer Services 

Mr. James Frampton, Director, Travelers Aid of 
the Kanawha Valley 
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